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Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

*'  This  is  my  own,   my  native  land !" 
Whose  heart  has  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 
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ST.  CLYDE. 


CHAPTER   I. 


He  will  return,  dear  lady,  trust. 
With  joy  return,  he  will,  he  must. 

Scott. 

Though  the  proposal  of  Villejuive 
was  but  tacitly  acknowledged  by  the 
minister  and  the  dominie,  it  was  ap- 
proved of  by  the  fiscal  and  baillie  Ilan 
Don.  Levingstone  had  been  so  long 
at  Edinburgh  and  London,  that  Ellen 
had  given  him  up  ;  it  was  but  natural 
that  Louis  Villejuive  should  so  far  suc- 
ceed with  Ellen,  as  at  length  to  gain 
her  consent  to  receive  his  hand.  After 
the  necessary  arrangements  had  been 
made  as  to  the  title-deeds  of  the  estate, 
VOL.  in.  B 
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and  the  fortune  of  Louis,  the  marriage 
was  now  on  the  tapis.  The  minister, 
the  young  lady,  and  Mrs.  Thornhill, 
were  invited  to  breakfast  at  Villejuive's 
one  morning,  and  the  company  were 
very  friendly,  and  agreeably  passing 
throus^h  the  ceremonies  of  the  break- 
fast  table,  when  Mactaggart's  son 
came  to  the  house  with  a  letter. 

"A  letter!  for  whom  ?" 

Every  one  asked,  ''Is  it  for  me  ?" 

"  No,  for  nobody  here,'*  said  Mon» 
Villejuive,  looking  at  the  address. 

"  For  whom?"  asked  every  one. 

"  It's  directed  to  the  Laird  St.  Clyde, 
Island  of  Bute." 

"The  Laird  St.  Clyde!'  exclaimed 
the  minister,  and  held  out  his  hand  to 
Mon.  Villejuive  for  it. 

"My  stars  !  the  seal  of  your  family. 
Miss  Ellen, — and  the  hand- writing  !" 
and  Mr.Thornhill  could  utter  no  more^ 
he  dropped  on  his  knees,  and  the  whole 
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company  remained  silent  till  he  arose; 
what  he  said,  (for  he  appeared  offering 
to  some  unseen  Being  an  orison  which 
none  but  He  who  fills  all  space  could 
be  acquainted  with,)  none  could  pos- 
sibly know;  but  after  remaining  in  this 
attitude  while  one  might  count  a  hun- 
dred, Mr.  Thornhill  arose,  and,  ap- 
proaching Ellen — 

"Here,  here,  my  dear  child !  this  let- 
ter belongs  to  you;  open  it;  you  shall 
find  news  there  !"  And  she  took  it  from 
his  hand  ;  and,  darting  her  eye  on  the 
address,  the  answer  she  made  was  a 
frantic  scream ;  and  Mrs.  Thornhill 
caught  her  in  her  arms,  and  applied 
with  the  utmost  precipitancy  a  smell- 
ing bottle  to  her  nose,  for  the  old  lady 
had  a  strong  belief  in  the  power  and 
resuscitating  efi*ects  of  essences  upon 
the  sensorial  organs  of  persons  affected 
with  nervous  complaints,  and  every 
species  of  catalepsis. 
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When  they  had  got  poor  Ellen  re- 
stored, the  minister  begged  to  know  if 
he  might  be  allowed  to  open  the  letter. 
Ellen  could  not  speak  ;  Mrs.  Thornhill 
snatched  it  from  her  husband's  hands, 
and  tore  it  open,  and  turned  to  the 
signature.  The  sight  of  it  was  enough  ; 
she  let  fall  the  letter,  and  Mon.  Ville- 
juive  saved  her  from  measuring  her 
length  on  the  carpet. 

The  minister  picked  up  the  letter, 
and  looked  for  the  signature,  but  what 
was  the  astonishment  of  the  com- 
pany! 

*' Read,  read,  Louis,"  cried  the  mi- 
nister, "  it's  from  your  cousin  ;  he*s 
alive  yet ! — O  Lord,  how  manifold  are 
thy  mercies,  how  mysterious  are  thy 
ways!"  exclaimed  the  pious  man  in 
broken  and  deep-toned  sentences. 

Louis  took  the  letter,  and  his  bro- 
ther stood  beside  Ellen,  while  the  father 
(for  Mr.  Thornhill  was  tranquilly  seat- 
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ed  in  a  chair)  looked   over  his  son's 
shoulder  as  he  read. 

"  My  dear  and  honoured  Parents, 

You  will  by  this  time 
have  given  me  over,  and  supposed  (I 
presume)  long  ago  that  I  v^as  no  more; 
but  I  am  still  in  the  land  of  the  living  ; 
I  was  severely  wounded  on  the  heights 
of  Abraham,  and  as  Serjeant  Macbean 
was  carrying  me  to  the  rear,  he  was 
wounded  ;  and  our  army  advancing  on 
the  enemy's  ground,  I  was,  with  "Mac- 
bean,  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
French  army,in  their  circuitous  retreat, 
came  in  the  direction  of  the  ground 
we  had  occupied  in  the  beginning  of 
the  action,  and  picked  me  up,  and 
poor  Macbean  was  allowed  to  accom- 
pany me.  We  were  carried  up  the 
country  first,  and  afterwards  embarked 
for  the  French  AVest-India  islands. 
Though  I  have  written  you  several  let- 
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ters,  as  they  had  to  pass  through  the 
post-office  at  Paris,  I  am  afraid  you  have 
never  received  any  of  them  -,  but  now 
that  I  have  reached  Paris,  I  write  you 
to  announce  my  return  to  Europe,  and 

1  hope  to  be  in  London  in  a  week. 
I  shall  take  Macbean  with  me  to  Lon- 
don, but  I  shall  come  myself  to  Scot- 
land, and  from  Glasgow  I  intend  to 
pass  through  Paisley  and  Kilwinning 
to  the  Largs,  and  thence  to  Bute. 

"  Give  my  compliments  to  my  uncle 
and  cousins,  and  the  minister  if  he  is 
yet  alive,  and  to  his  wife  ;  and  let  my 
dear  sisters  and  yourselves  be  assured, 
that  I  am  still. 

With  filial  affection. 
Your  dutiful  son, 

Colin  St.  Clyde/* 

Though  in  the  reading  of  this  letter 
Louis  was  interrupted  by  the  difficulties 
his  own  heart  had  to  encounter,  as  well 
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as  from  the  agonies  of  joy  into  which 
Ellen,  the  minister,  and  Mrs.Thornhill 
were  thrown ;  there  was  distributed 
throughout  the  company  a  quantum 
sufficlt  of  internal  feehng  and  outward 
expression,  that  might  have  offered  to 
Heaphy  or  WiLKlE  a  fine  subject  of 
historical  painting. 

The  breakfast  was  neglected,  for  the 
minister  would  go  home  instantly  ; 
and  the  news  spread  like  lightning 
among  the  people. 

The  young  laird  alive  and  coming 
home  !  this  was  enough.  Sandy  Glass 
was  lurking  in  the  road  for  his  master 
the  minister ;  and  he  no  sooner  heard 
of  the  news,  than  he  ran  to  Rothsay, 
and  published  it  to  baillie  Ilan  Don, 
and  the  fiscal ;  and  both  those  gentle- 
men took  their  horses,  and  rode  to  the 
manse,  to  congratulate  Ellen  on  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  her  brother. 

Tiie  people  all  around,  in  the  course 
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of  the  day,  heard  of  it;  and  in  the 
evening,  though  the  manse  was  not 
illuminated  on  the  occasion,  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  crowd  which  assembled 
to  testify  their  happiness  at  the  news, 
and  the  expressions  of  joy  they  utter- 
ed, were  far  more  gladdening  than  the 
variegated  lamps  at  Boodle  s  and  at 
TVhiteSy  or  the  decorations  before  any 
of  the  public  offices  in  Parliament- 
street  or  the  Strand. 

The  news  of  Colin's  safety  overturn- 
ed the  whole  of  Louis's  plans ;  for  the 
minister  would  not  hear  of  Ellen's  be- 
ing married  before  her  brother  came 
home;  and  Mon.  Villejuivc,  though  he 
could  urge  no  solid  objections  to  the 
propriety  of  this  measure,  agreed  that 
it  should  be  so;  and  tiie  wedding  was  ' 
put  off  accordingly. 

The  dominie,  when  he  heard  of 
the  letter,  hastened  to  the  manse,  and 
though   there   were  others  who  made 
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more  noise  in  professing  their  joy, 
there  was  nobody  more  sincere  in  his 
congratulations ;  for  Mr.  Maclean  no 
sooner  entered  the  house,  than  he  en- 
treated the  minister  to  assemble  his 
family,  and  they  should  '^  all  go  to 
prayer,  as  the  dark  ways  of  Providence 
were  now  clearing  up,  and  a  sun-shine 
might  be  looked  for,  when  the  clouds 
that  had  surrounded  them  were  now 
beginning  to  be  dispersed." 

After  Mr.  Thornhill  had  performed 
this  pious  duty,  the  dominie  took  EHen 
by  the  hand — he  could  not  speak,  but 
he  gave  evident  signs  of  true  friendship ; 
for  Sandy  Glass  told  all  the  country 
people,  **  he  never  saw  ony  body  sae 
begrutten  as  Maister  Maclean  was, 
and  gif  his  ain  wife  had  gaen  to  her 
lang  hame,he  could  na  be  mair  waefu'." 

St.  Clyde  had  purposed  to  come 
from  Paris  by  London,  but  he  met  with 
a  captain  at  Rouen,  who  was  to  sail 
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to  Liverpool,  and  accordingly  he  took  a 
passage  for  himself  and  another  for  the 
sergeant,  and  wrote  home,  saying  he 
would  come  in  the  direction  of  Liver- 
pool, Carlisle,  Ayr,  Saltcoats,  and  the 
Largs,  to  Bute :  and  his  letter  arrived 
two  days  after  the  other  one  we  have 
just  read. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  next  day 
that  Mon.  Villejuive  sailed  from  Roth- 
say  for  Greenock,  as  he  purposed  to 
go  to  Edinburgh  on  some  particular 
business ;  and  his  sons  hailed  with 
Ellen  the  arrival  of  CoUn  St.  Clyde^ 
and  every  day  was  to  them  a  month 
till  his  return ;  but  as  he  was  looked 
for  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  the 
impatience  of  his  delay  was  counter- 
balanced by  the  certain  hope  of  his 
arrival. 
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CHAPTER   11. 

Merciful  Heav'n  ! 
What,  man  !  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows  ! 
Give  sorrow  words  ;  the  grief  that  does  not  speak. 
Whispers  the  o'erfraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break  ! 

Shakspeare. 

St.  Clyde  and  Macbean  arrived  safe- 
ly at  Liverpool,  and  when  they  had 
got  on  their  journey  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  Largs,  from  the  road  they  took, 
it  was  not  possible  to  ride  with  safety 
ov^r  a  hill  they  must  cross.  St.  Clyde 
employed  a  person  to  assist  the  ser- 
geant in  carrying  the  little  luggage 
they  had,  for  their  heavy  baggage  was 
to  come  from  Liverpool  to  Rothsay  in 
one  of  the  coasting  traders.  Their 
march  lay  through  a  defile  of  hills,  and 
they  were  just  emerging  from  a  dismal 
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glen,  when  by  the  light  of  the  moon 
they  could  dimly  perceive  two  men, 
the  one  considerably  taller  than  the 
other,  approaching  them. 

Not  suspecting  they  were  in  any 
danger,  neither  of  our  travellers  had 
any  arms  about  him.  St.  Clyde  had 
only  a  horse- whip,  and  the  sergeant 
had  not  worn  his  claymore  since  he 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  on 
the  heights  of  Abraham  ;  he  carried  a 
walking-stick,  and  the  guide  had  no- 
thing, save  his  load. 

The  men  advanced  upon  them,  and 
when  they  got  within  ten  paces  of  the 
travellers,  a  shot  was  fired  by  the  tall- 
est of  the  two  men,  and  the  ball  passed 
through  the  brim  of  St.  Clyde's  hat. 
There  was  no  room  given  for  a  war  of 
words;  another  shot  from  the  same 
man,  levelled  at  Colin,  was  fired  before 
any  one  moved  a  foot;  but  St.Clydewas 
iiot  to  be  intimidated  by  the  smell  of 
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gun-powder;  he  rushed  in  a  zig-zag 
direction  on  the  man  who  had  not  yet 
fired,  but  who  was  seen  taking  aim, 
and  by  the  obhquity  of  his  strides  the 
ball  missed  Colin,  but  the  guide  in- 
stantly fell. 

The  sergeant  sprung  with  the  fear- 
lessness of  a  lion  on  the  tall  fellow 
who  fired  first,  and  before  he  could 
unsheath  a  dirk  he  carried,  Macbean 
wrested  one  of  the  pistols  out  of  his 
left  hand,  and  levelled  a  blow  at  the 
miscreant's  head  with  the  butt  end  of 
it.  The  fellow  dived  his  head  like  a 
wild  duck,  and  escaped  the  blow;  but 
before  the  sergeant  could  recover  him- 
self from  the  impetus  he  had  given  his 
body,  the  villain  was  alert  enough  to 
fell  him  down  to  the  ground  with  the 
other  pistol. 

The  fellow  whom  St.  Clyde  attacked 
made  three  thrusts  at  him  with  a  dirk, 
but  only  lodged  one  of  them  in  his 
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coat  sleeve,  without  inflicting  any 
wound.  And  Colin  laying  about  him 
with  his  horse-whip,  the  rascal  plunged 
upon  him  with  the  whole  weight  of  his 
body,  fetching  at  the  same  instant  a 
fourth  thrust  of  his  dirk ;  and  now  he 
grazed  the  skin  of  Colin's  shoulder, 
and  both  fell ;  but  before  St.  Clyde 
could  recover  himself,  the  man  who 
fell  with  him  got  on  his  feet  and  ran 
off;  and  the  other  fellow,  whom 
Macbean  encountered,  seeing  his  com- 
panion run,  darted  with  his  dirk  upon 
Colin,  and  the  lounge  he  made  might 
have  been  fatal,  had  not  Macbean  hit 
the  fellow  with  his  stick  over  the  legs, 
and  broke  the  plunge  he  was  making. 
This  fellow,  also,  instantly  ran  off,  and 
St.  Clyde  pursued,  but  after  following 
him  among  the  bushes,  lost  sight  of 
him  5  and  a  whistle  from  a  distance  of 
perhaps  fifty  yards,  indicated  the  re- 
treat of  the  man  who  first  fled. 
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St.  Clyde  returned  instantly  to  the 
sergeant^  and  now,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  attack  commenced,  Colin 
asked  him  if  he  was  wounded — "  Na, 
na ;  nae  wounded,  but  broken  head." 

"  Where  is  our  man,  Macbean  ?'' 

"  That  me  no  ken  j  never  seed  him 
frae  the  first  of  the  battle." 

And  looking  round,  the  guide  was 
seen  by  the  moon's  beams  on  the 
ground,  groaning  piteously ;  Colin 
raised  his  head,  and  exclaimed,  "  the 
vital  spark  is  just  taking  wing,  and 
in  an  instant  more  it  will  waft  its 
flight  to  another  world — he  is  gone  1" 

"  Deil  get  the  rascals,  to  kill  a  poor 
man  for  naething ;"  cried  Macbean ; 
"  is  he  dead  already,  captain  ?" 

''  Aye,  dead  !"  rejoined  St.  Clyde; 
for  the  guide  fell  backwards,  and  thrust 
out  his  legs  with  a  shock  to  their  full 
length;  and  his  fists  were  closely 
clenched. 
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*'  Sure  enengh  he  is  dead  as  death 
can  ir.ak  a  hody ;  wh  t  the  deil 
tempted  the  rascals  to  kill  the  peur 
man  ?"  exclaimed  Macbean. 

"They  are  banditti,  sergeant;  go 
you  back  to  the  vUlage,  and  I'll  stay 
with  the  corpse  till  you  return  with 
his  friends  to  take  him  home." 

And  now  the  guide  who  had  been 
thought  dead,  raised  his  head,  and 
wliispered  he  was  "  iiae  dead,  but  he 
thought  they  were  the  robbers  that 
did  na  rin  away,  and  he  was  frightet 
to  be  hving  and  blawing  his  breath 
gif  the  robbers  came  up  to  him." 

"  Out !  ye  cowardly  loon,"  cried 
Macbean,  "  to  fa'  before  ye  ware 
killed;  deil  tak  ye,  man;  gif  ye  had 
the  heart  o'  a  chicken,  ye  might  a  keep- 
pet  on  your  twa  pins,  though  ye  ken- 
na  how  to  blude  a  chiel  that  wad  cut 
your  throat." 

St.  Clyde  could  hardly  keep   from 
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smiling  at  the  reproof  his  faithful 
friend  Macbean  gave  the  countryman; 
but  without  stopping  to  reason  longer 
on  what  had  passed,  he  hastened  to 
the  ferry,  and  there  was  a  boat  just 
going  over  to  the  island :  they  took 
their  passage;  but  as  at  the  inn  and  in 
the  boat  there  was  not  once  the  men- 
tion made  of  St.  Clyde's  name,  and  the 
sergeant,  who  now  talked  French  near- 
ly as  well  as  English,  was  in  plain 
clothes  as  well  as  his  captain ;  the 
people  of  the  wherry,  being  Lamlasli 
men,  thought  our  travellers  were  a  fo- 
reign gentleman  and  his  servant  going 
on  a  tour  through  the  Hebrides. 

It  was  three  in  the  morning  when 
they  crossed  the  ferry,  and  landed  at 
the  shore  of  Schuloch;  and  without 
stopping  on  the  beach,  both  went  off 
to  the  cairn  of  St.CIyde,  **  to  surprise," 
as  Colin  said  to  Macbean,  ''  his  fa- 
ther, and  mother,  and  sisters !" 
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They  had  not  travelled  half  a  mile, 
when  the  sky  was  beclouded,  the 
rain  fell  fast,  it  descended  in  torrents ; 
the  lightnings  flashed  from  the  clouds 
to  the  hills,  and  from  the  hills  they 
sped  their  rapid  motion  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  deep;  the  thunder  rolled 
from  cloud  to  cloud,  and  from  the 
mountains  to  the  valleys :  it  seemed  as 
if  all  nature  were  going  to  dissolve 
itself. 

In  the  midst  of  this  tempest,  St.  Clyde 
and  the  sergeant,  completely  drenched 
with  rain,  took  refuge  for  an  hour  in 
a  cave  on  the  sea-shore;  and  when 
the  fury  of  the  storm  had  abated  con- 
siderably, they  pursued  their  journey, 
and  arrived  by  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  at  the  caim  of  St.  Clyde. 
As  they  approached  the  house.  Bran, 
a  fine  wolf-dog  that  had  belonged  to 
the  house  before  Colin  left  home, 
came  springing  upon  him,  and  at  the 
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first  leap  kissed  his  cheek  and  then  his 
hands,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
could  terrify  the  animal  into  the  obe- 
dience of  his  species.  But  the  sight 
of  the  whip  brought  it  to  respect  the 
son  of  St.  Clyde,  and  the  animal  ran 
with  the  fleetness  of  an  arrow  to  the 
house,  and  barked,  and  howled,  and 
scratched  with  its  paws  the  knocker  of 
the  door  with  so  much,  savage  joy, 
that  Louis  Villejuive  came  to  an  up- 
per window,  and  called  out,  "  Who's 
^/  there  ?" 

./        "  A  friend  !"  replied  Colin. 

f  ^  "  Good  God  !  St.  Clyde !"  and  down 
the  young  man  flew,  and  in  an  instant 
they  were  fast  locked  in  each  other's 
kind  embrace.  The  other  son  had 
gone  to  Rothsay  the  evening  before, 
and  had  not  returned. 

After  one  of  those  luxuries  which 
the  sight  of  a  long-lost  friend  supplies 
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US  with,  Colin  exclaimed,  ''  How  are 

my  father  and  mother  ?'' 

'*  Your  father  and  mother  !" 

**  Aye,    and    my    sisters,    how   are 

they  V' 

"Ah!    Colin:     O  God!     what   is 

this  ?    Have  you  seen    nobody   since 

you  landed,  Colin  ?" 

"  Seen  any  one?  none,  save  the  men 

of  the  ferry-boat  we  crossed  with ;   it 

was  not  a  morning  for  people  to  be  out. 

But  do  not  keep  me  here — I  must  go 

up  stairs." 

*' Colin!  Colin!  have  you  not  heard?" 
''Heard,  heard,  Louis!  heard  what?" 
''Your  father   and   mother   are    no 

more  1" 

''  O  God  !  what  do  I  hear !   My  fa- 
ther dead  !    dead  ! — and  my  mother  1 

did  you  say  she  was  dead  also  ?" 
"  O  Colin  !    O  1   she  is, — they  are 

both '^ 
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«  Both  dead  1—0  Jesus ! — but  my 
sisters  1  my  parentless  sisters,  how  are 
they  ?" 

"  Ellen  is  very  well,  Colin," 

**  But  Norah, — speak,  Louis,  how  is 
she  ?  Where  is  she  ?  Why  burst  into  tears, 
Louis?  are  these  for  Norah  ?  What  is 
that  motion  of  your  hand  the  signal- 
dost  thou  point  to  the  dust  to  her  too  ?" 

"  Ellen,  my  dear  Colin,  Ellen  still 
lives." 

"And  the  others, — my  father — my 
mother — and  Norah  dead  ?  and  Ellen 
and  I  of  all  our  family, — what,  three 
of  my  family  dead  ?" 

**  It  is  too  true;  and  you,  you,  my 
dear  Colin — you  were  supposed  to  be 
dead." 

"  Where,  where's  Ellen  ?  is  she  up 
stairs  in  her  chamber?" 

"  At  the  manse,  my  dear  Colin." 
"Then,   good-bye  now,  I  go  to  see 
her." 

"  Nay,  stop  here  3  you  are  all  wet." 
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"  Wet !  what  is  wet  ?  come,  Mac* 
bean,  come  along." 

"  Nay,  don't  go  off  so,  Colin  ;  do 
change  your  clothes  ;  you'll  get  your- 
self ill  of  cold;  and  you  are  yery  much 
fatigued  besides." 

"  Aye,  hantle  o'  fatigue,"  cried 
Macbean,  ^'  to  be  walking,  and  focht- 
ing,  and  crossing  the  seas,  and  drouket 
through  an'  through  wi'  rain,  an'  blind- 
ed wi*  levin,  an'  maist  deaf  wi'  thunder; 
but  what's  a' that  to  this  news?  The 
auld  laird  dead,  and  his  gude  wife,  and 
the  Lady  Norah  dead — Ohon!  this  is  the 
warst  morning  o*  a'  poor  Macbean's 
days. — O  my  captain  !  my  peur  cap- 
tain !  gang,  gang,  let  us  be  gaen  to  the 
manse;  the  guid  man  gae  me  his  be- 
nison ;  and  the  Lady  Ellen's  there ; 
dinna  stop  here;  come,  let  us  be  gaen.' 

"  If  you  will  go,  Colin,  then  I'll  ac- 
company you  ?" 

"  We'll  do  so,  Louis.'* 

Orrthe  road  to  the  manse,  Colinj.  who 
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had  preserved  the  firmest  composure 
till  now  on  the  catastrophe  of  his  sire, 
asked,  '^  When  did  my  father  die?"' 

''  In  December  of  the  year  you  left 
home,  his  body  was  found  in  Ambris- 
beg  loch." 

"  What  !  do  ye  mean  to  say  my  fa- 
ther, tired  of  existence,  sought  refuge 
from  himself  and  his  family  in  that 
loch  ?'' 

*'  His  body  was  found  there ;  but 
there  are  strong  reasons  to  suppose  he 
was  murdered  first,  and  then  thrown 
into  the  very  deepest  part  of  the  loch, 
at  the  rocks  where  Michael  Scott's 
stair  is  hewn  out." 

"Murdered  !  how  ?  was  it  found  out? 
by  whom  r^' 

"  The  whole  is  wrapped  up  in  mys- 
tery;  we've  never  found  out  the  mur- 
derer." 

'*But  my  mother!  of  what  did  she 
die?" 
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*'  From  the  time  your  father  was 
missing,  as  I  have  been  informed,  she 
was  never  sensible,  and  died  at  last  in 
a  paroxysm  of  madness,  occasioned, 
the  doctor  said,  by  the  tragic  end  of 
my  uncle." 

"  O  God,  what  do  I  hear  ?'' 

"Out!  come,  dinna  fa'  now,  cap- 
tain; 'come  on,' ye  said  on  xA^braham's 
heights, '  on — charge,  my  lads  of  Innis- 
gail!'  ye've  scaped  frae  muckle  skaith; 
Ohon  !  Ohon  !  peur  man  !  he  canna 
baud  up  a  wee  bit  langer;  baud  him  ! 
baud  up  his  head,  Mr.  Louis,  and  Til 
bring  bim  again  wi*  a  cheek-fu'  o'  this 
Ferntosh." 

For  Colin  could  hold  out  no  longer; 
he  hung  on  the  shoulder  of  Louis,  and 
shook  throughout  all  his  frame  ;andMac- 
bean  was  officiously  applying  a  flask  of 
whisky  to  St.  Clyde's  mouth. 

"I  ken*d  it  wad  do  him  guid ;  now 
he's  coming  to  again:  there's  naething 
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like  a  drap  o*  raw  whisky  for  a  heart- 
less man,"  quoth  the  trusty  sergeant. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  keep  up  Colin, — 
ire  are  not  half  a  mile  from  the  manse. 
Run,  Macbean,  and  announce  our  ar- 
rival." 

"  Hey-day,  see !  see !  the  chield's 
nae  dead  yet,'*  exclaimed  Macbean ; 
"  look,  sirs,  look  !  Maister  Villejuive,  is 
na'  that  the  daft  callan?  Deil  the  like 
o'  him  e'er  I  ken'd ;  an'  how  muckie, 
an'  crouse  like,  and  cadgie  he's  grown." 

**  What,  is  it  Glass,  Sergeant  ?  Is  it 
Glass,  Louis  ?" 

"It  is,  Colin;  he's  going  to  the 
manse." 

"  Holloo !  holloo !"  cried  the  sergeant. 
"  Sauney  !  Sauney !  Sauney  Glass,  come 
here,  ye  lang-legged,  battie-bummel ; 
come  here,  and  see  your  auld  friends." 

"  He'll  be  here  in  an  instant,  Colin; 
he  hears  the  sergeant." 

"Deil  the  like  o' that  e'er  I  seed; 

VOL.  III.  c 
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the  lang  legs  o'  the  chield  hardly  touch 
the  ground,"  came  from  the  lips  of 
Macbean,  as  he  stretched  out  his  neck 
and  gaaed  at  Glass  running  towards 
them. 

**  You  feel  better,  Colin;"  said  Louis. 
'*  I  do,  I  do, — but  you  have  not  said 
what  Norah  died  of.  Tell  me,  tell 
me,  when  did  she  die?" — "An  hour 
before  your  mother." — "  And  what  was 
the  matter  with  her,  did  she  die  through 
grief? 

"  Ohon  !  I'm  a  peur  man;  this  is 
ware  then  the  worst  battle  we  e'er 
fought;  dinna,  dinna,  dinna  baith 
make  yoursells  like  weans;  ye're  baith 
begruttin  eneugh  already,"  said  the 
sergeant. 

"  And  Norah's  dead  !  and  she  died 
of  grief !  O,  cruel  fates!  O  God!  why 
am  I  alive  till  this  hour!"  uttered  Colin 
in  the  most  bitter  anguish. 

"Aha!  Sauney,  my  man,"  said  Mac- 
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bean,  "  an'  it's  you,  an'  ye' re  aye  living, 
an'  up  with  lavTOck  ;  ye' ve  risen  this 
morning  to  put  your  foot  on  the  worm." 
*'The  laird  !  the  laird  !"  cried  Glass, 
as  he  advanced  bowinof,  *«  the  vouns: 
laird  living  and  greeting  !  What  ails  ye, 
Colin  dear?  Jesu  drive  his  grief  awa; 
he's  dead,  an'  she's  dead,  an'  Norah's 
dead ;  an'  we  thought  ye  ware  first 
dead  ;  they  a'  teld  me  ye  were  hagget 
in  collops  by  naked  savages ;  an'  Jesu  ! 
Jesu !  Jesu !  be  thanket  ye're  here 
now — 

O  I  how  blithe  will  Ellen  be  ! 
Thou'U  mak  her  glad  in  heart  an'  ee." 

And  Glass  kept  close  to  St.  Clyde, 
till  they  got  to  the  manse,  when  he 
ran  forward  to  the  door,  and  knocked 
very  hard  ;  then,  running  round  the 
gable  of  the  house,  he  beat  with  the 
knuckles  of  his  hands  on  a  pane  of  the 
window,  rhyming, 

C  ^ 
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*'  Bessie,  Bessie,  rise,  lassie  ; 
The  morning  is  blither  than  moon-day  ; 

Gae  tell  Lady  Ellen  the  laird's  comee. 

He's  wat  an'  he's  cauld,  he's  begruttin  an'  a' 

O  rise,  lassie,  rise,  and  let  him  in. 

An  tell  Lady  Ellen  that  Colin  is  come!'* 


And  Glass  versified  with  so  much  pre- 
cipitation, that  St.  Clyde  and  Louis 
could  scarcely  make  sense  of  his  words; 
but  Bess  arose,  and  came  to  the  win- 
dows, holding  up  her  short  petticoat 
by  the  waist-band  with  one  hand, 
whilst  she  hid,  with  the  other,  her 
plump  snowy  breasts. 

Her  presence  seemed  indeed  to  have 
captivated  Glass's  muse,  for  he  pur- 
sued the  impulse  of  the  flame,  and  was 
distinctly  heard  on  the  other  side  of 
the  house,  versifying : 

'*  Gae  dress  yoursel. 

Put  on  your  clais. 
Ye  shameless  nasty  gankie. 

For  Colin's  come. 

An'  aukl  Macbean ; 
It's  time  to  milk  your  hankie; 
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What  wad  ye  spier  ? 

Gae  up  the  stair. 
An'  tell  it  to  his  sister. 

Come,  rise  up,  Bess, 

Ye  thoughtless  lass. 
An'  tell  it  to  your  maister." 

Bess,  running  to  the  front  door,  with- 
drew the  bolts,  and  ran  up  stairs,  and 
was  distinctly  heard  hollowing  out  at 
Ellen's  door,  ''  Rise,  Miss  Ellen  1  rise  ! 
he's  come,  Colin's  come,  and  auld 
Macbean  V 

Mrs.  Thornhill  had  heard  Bran 
barking,  Glass  knocking  at  the  door 
(for  it  was  Sandy's  usual  hour),  and  she 
awoke  the  minister,  who  had  just  time 
to  get  his  small-clothes,  and  slippers, 
and  night-gown  on,  when  he  sallied 
out  of  his  chamber  ;  it  was  just  as  El- 
len sprung  from  her  bed,  and  flew  into 
her  morning  dress;  and  by  this  time 
Colin  and  Louis  had  got  into  the  par- 
lour, opened  the  windows,  and  Mac- 
bean  was  untying  a  knapsack  he  car- 
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ried,  in  order  to  get  a  change  of  linen 
to  his  captain,  when  Ellen,  having 
flown  down  stairs,  exclaimed, 

"  O,  my  love  !  is  it  you  ?  Colin 
alive?  my  brother,  my  brother,  my  all, 
my  friend,  my  treasure!" 

"  My  sweet  Ellen,  my  dear  sister, 
and  do  1  clasp  \^ou  in  my  arms  ?  Pray 
moderate  your  joy,  and  let  me " 

"  Ah  !  Colin,  and  do  I  once  more 
hold  you  in  my  arms,  my  friend  and 
protector,  my  Colin !  O !  my  bro- 
ther !" 

"  Pray,  Louis,  call  Mrs.  Thornhill ; 
poor  Ellen's  gone  off  in  an  hysteric 
fit/' 

"  My  child,  my  son  ;  Heaven  be 
praised,  Heaven  be  praised,  ye  are  safe, 
and  with  me  once  more; — ah  1  what's 
this?  Ellen's  fainted  !  Mrs.Thornhill ! 
good  wife!  come,  my  dear;  haste  ye, 
Ellen's  fainted." 

*«  My  pretty,    O  my  little  Ellen  1 
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Bess,  bring  some  hartshorn  ;  fetch  the 
bottle  and  some  water,  run,  lassie,  run." 

**  God  bless  ye,  Cohn  ;  and  I  shake 
your  hand  again,  and  I  embrace  you 
as  my  own  son  !" 

"  O,  Mr.  Thornhill,  what  have  I 
heard  ?" 

"  Ah  !  a — a — it's  an — an  awful  pic- 
ture ye've  come  to  look  at,  my  restored 
young  friend." 

"  Gif  the  deil  had  got  his  wnll,  yes- 
treen we'd  ne'er  been  here  this  morn- 
ing. Lady  Ellen's  coming ;  have  ye 
nae  whisky  i'  the  house.  Many's  the 
time  and  oft  I  seed  it  do  gude;  a  drap 
o'  it  wad  do  her,  dear,  mair  gude  than 
that  smelling  bottle,"  said  Macbean, 
though  nobody  paid  any  attention  to 
the  first  or  the  last  part  of  his  discourse. 

But  they  soon  got  Ellen  brought  to 
herself  again,  and  she  flew  a  second 
time  into  Colin's  arms;  and  the  mi- 
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nister  now,  for  the  first  time,  found 
out  the  condition  that  Colin  was  in, 
and  insisted  on  his  retiring  and  un- 
dressing iuimediately ;  and  Mrs.  Thorn- 
hill  and  the  servant-girl  got  Ellen  to 
her  chamber,  and  the  young  lady  wet 
her  pillow  out  of  gladness  and  joy  5  and 
Louis  and  Mr.  Thornhill  got  Colin  put 
to  rights,  whilst  Sandy  Glass  acted  as 
valet  to  the  honest  fellow  Macbean, 
first  bringing  him  a  large  pail-full  of 
water  for  his  feet,  then  running  to  the 
minister : 

"Ho!  sir,  I  winna  ye  gi'  Maister 
Macbean  a  pair  of  stockings,  and  your 
auld  breeks,  an'  the  waistcoat  ye  had 
on  when  he  skelpit  down  on  his  bair 
knees  for  a  blessing,  when  the  braw 
lads  a'  gaed  away,  an'  an  auld  coat. 
I  ken  ye've  ane  ;  Mr.  Macbean  dis 
na  hae  a  red  coat  now;  na,  na,  he's 
nae  the  sider  roi ;  an  he'll,  nae  doubt, 
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be  glad  to  put  on  a  coat  o'  the  holy 
claith." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Sandy ;  take  my  excuse 
to  the  sergeant  for  not  welcoming  him, 
and  go  an'  take  them  to  him." 

<'  Here,  Mr.  Macbean,  here's  clais 
for  ye;  a  pair  o'  gude  stockings  specket 
a'  ovvr  like  a  paitrycke's  egg;  an'  a 
breeks,  the  vera  ains  the  minister  had 
on  when  ye  gat  his  blessing ;  aye  I  and. 
here's  a  waistcoat,  and  here's  a  coat; 
an'  ye  can  say,  ^e  were  ainse  drest  in 
holy  clais." 

The  scene  this  morning,  at  the  hum- 
ble manse,  was  truly  pathetic  ;  but  by 
nine  o'clock  breakfast  was  got  ready, 
and  the  sergeant  and  Glass  were  the 
only  persons  that  knew  what  an  appe- 
tite was. 

On  the  second  day  after  Colin  ar- 
rived, he  wrote  to  Edinburgh,  and  ad- 
dressed his  letter  to  Mr.  Stuart;  and, 
in  ten  days  more,  Monsieur  Villejuive 
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returned  from  his  tour,  and  came  di- 
rectly to  the  manse,  to  see  Colin,  and 
congratulate  Ellen  on  the  safe  arrival  of 
her  brother. 

The  fiscal,  baillie  Ilan  Dou,  and 
the  minister,  with  Colin,  had  held  se- 
veral consultations  about  redeeming 
the  mortgage  which  Mon.  Villejuive 
now  held ;  but  as  St.  Clyde  could  raise 
only  a  moiety  of  the  sum,  Mon.  Ville- 
juive very  politely  offered  to  remain  as 
he  was  till  the  rent  should  accumulate, 
to  enable  the  heir  to  disburse  the  claim 
his  uncle  had  on  it.  St.  Clyde,  who 
was  under  a  very  solemn  engagement 
to  visit  the  father  of  his  late  friend. 
Colonel  Dunmorven,  who  had  fallen 
by  his  side,  prepared  to  fulfil,  in  a  few 
weeks,  this  last  sad  duty. 

The  account  now  current  of  the  at- 
tack on  St.  Clyde  and  the  sergeant^ 
caused  a  very  considerable  sensation 
to  be  excited  among  the  people,  who 
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prayed  all  maledictions  on  the  men 
who  could  attempt  the  life  of  St.  Clyde 
and  Serjeant  Macbean,  and  the  story 
lost  nothing  by  travelling.  The  man, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  de- 
tailed the  fight  in  all  the  terrors  and 
wonders  of  battle. 

The  sergeant  said  little  about  it,  but 
only  lamented  he  had  not  had  his  clay- 
more, or  his  dirk,  as  the  fellows  would 
have  felt  the  keenness  of  hard  steel ; 
and  acknowledged  that  Macbean's 
heart,  and  the  strength  of  his  arm  in 
battle,  were  not  yet  diminished. 

It  was  not  many  days  after  the  ar- 
rival of  St.  Clyde,  when  Levingstone,. 
who  had  now  returned  from  London, 
came  to  Bute,  to  welcome  home  his  old 
acquaintance  and  friend  -,  and  their 
meeting  was  that  of  those  who  had  in 
early  life  participated  in  virtuous  plea- 
sures and  useful  acquisitions  ;  for  Le- 
vingstone,  ever  and  anon  haunted  by 
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these  lines  of  Petrarch,  applied  them 
to  Ellen : 


'*  Che  perch e 
Mille  cose  riguardi  intento  e  fiso. 
Solo  una  donna  veggio,  e'l  suo  bel  viso:" 

Whate'er  the  scene  where'er  I  fix  my  eye. 
One  maid  alone  and  her  sweet  face  I  spy." 
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CHAPTER    III. 

'•'  Fear  not — nay,  that  I  need  not  say^ — 
But,  doubt  not  aught  from  mine  array. 
Thou  art  my  guest  3  I  pledged  my  word." 

Scott. 

St.  Clyde  set  off  in  a  short  time  for 
Mull,  leaving  to  cheer  the  spirits  of 
Ellen  his  much-respected  friends,  the 
minister  and  Mr.  Levingstone.  But 
the  separation  to  all  parties  was  not 
veryjtrying,  as  it  was  to  be  short;  and 
as  Levingstone  was  now  one  to  whom 
Ellen  could  unbosom  her  griefs,  the 
chasm  occasioned  by  Colin's  departure 
was  in  some  degree  filled  up. 

When  St.  Clyde  got  to  Ettrick  Bay, 
there  was  no  boat  going  up  Loch 
Fyne,  and  a  lugger,  that  lay  on  her 
cable  a  good  way  at  sea,  was  an  un- 
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known  vessel  ;  at  least,  some  of  the 
people  at  the  bay  pretended  to  think 
so.  However,  four  n^en  offered  to  take 
St.  Clyde  out  to  herj  and  if  she  was 
the  vessel  they  suspected,  there  was 
no  fear  but  the  captain  would  give  him 
a  passage  up  as  far  as  Loch  Gilpinn  ; 
and  he  could  then  easily  get  along  the 
Crinan  Canal,  and  thence  to  Oban, 
where  he  would  cross  the  ferry  to 
Mull. 

Off  they  set  from  the  shore,  and 
when  they  had  rowed  about  half-way 
to  the  lugger,  they  perceived  her  get- 
ting under  weigh,  as  though  the  crew 
viewed  the  boat  an  intruder  on  their 
quiet.  As  the  lugger  appeared  to  be 
standing  away  to  Kilbrannin  Sound, 
one  of  the  men  in  the  boat  took  from 
one  of  his  pockets  a  small  horn,  in 
which  was  some  gunpowder;  and  hav« 
ing  made  up  a  quantity  of  it  moist, 
about  the  size  of  a  cartridge,  he  im- 
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mediately  struck  a  light  in  a  tiuder- 
box  which  he  conveyed  from  ano- 
ther pocket ;  and,  having  fixed  his  sig- 
nal on  the  end  of  an  oar,  lighted  it, 
and,  raising  the  oar  perpendicular,  in  a 
few  minutes  the  lugger  bore  down  up- 
on them  with  a  fine  press  of  sail. 

*'  Captain  Whiggans,"  said  the  own- 
er of  the  boat  as  the  lugger  neared  her, 
"  are  you  going  up  the  loch?" — "What 
of  that?'' — "  Because  this  gentleman  is 
going  to  Mull,  by  Loch  Gilpinn,  Kill- 
more,  and  Oban,  and  we  hope,  as  he  is 
a  friend,  you  will  take  him  with  you." 
— ''  Most  cheerfully.  Sir,"  said  Whig- 
gans,  addressing  himself  to  St.  Clyde^ 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  we  are  not  a 
regular  packet ;  you  are  however  ex- 
ceedingly welcome  on  board;  indeed^ 
sir,  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  ren- 
der any  service  to  my  friends  at  Ettrick 
Bay ;  my  cabin  is  but  small,  but  there 
is   plenty  of  provisions   in  it;    and  if 
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brandy,  claret,  Hollands,  and  Jamaica, 
be  palatable  to  you,  I  believe  there  are 
some  bottles  of  each  in  the  bunkers.'* 

St.  Clyde  thanked  Whiggans,  and 
the  men  in  the  boat  got  a  crown  for 
their  services,  and  a  good  horn  of  Ja- 
maica each,  and  went  off  for  the  shore. 
It  was  the  policy  of  Whiggans  not  to 
know  his  passenger  in  the  boat;  but 
the  welcome  St.  Clyde  received  from 
the  bold  outlaw  did  honour  to  the 
better  class  of  human  feelings. 

St.  Clyde  admired  much  the  neatness 
of  the  lugger  J  the  fastness  with  which 
she  sailed;  but  he  was  confounded  by 
the  appearance  of  the  crew:  for  though 
he  had  seen  the  crews  of  ships  of  war 
on  duty,  in  battle,  on  shore,Whiggans's 
men  looked  another  race  of  beings. 

*'  But  it's  dinner  time.  Come,  sir," 
said  Whiggans,  "  let  us  below  to  din- 
ner," The  dinner  was  very  simple — 
boiled  beef,  biscuit,  some  cold  fowls,  a 
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iiam  and  cheese,  with  plenty  of  bran- 
dy, claret,  Hollands,  and  old  Jamaica. 

"  You  see  your  dinner,  Captain 
St.  Clyde,  and  since  you  have  been  at 
sea,  you  know  we  use  no  ceremony." 
St.  Clyde  thanked  Whiggans,  and  as- 
sured him  he  would  do  honour  to  the 
several  dishes. 

After  dinner,  Whiggans,  though  very 
polite  since  he  was  honoured  with 
St.  Clyde's  company,  would  be  sa  far 
out  of  common  civility,  as  to  ask  his 
guest  what  might  take  him  to  Mu#. 
St.  Clyde  told  him  that  he  was  going 
to  Mull  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  father  of 
a  late  brother  officer,  who  had  fallen  on 
the  heights  of  Abraham. 

At  the  mention  of  Dunmorven» 
Whiggans  started  from  his  seat,  and 
looking  firmly  on  St.  Clyde,  said  with 
emphasis,"  What,  is  young  Dunmorven 
dead?  I  have  had  him  on  board  my 
vessel ;  I  can  pay  respect  to  the  me- 
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mory  of  that  brave  man.  A  brother 
of  his,  who  is  now  dead  also,  once  had 
my  vessel  in  his  power;  but  he  took 
nothing  from  the  ship,  he  even  left  all 
my  property  in  her;  it  was  the  repug- 
nancy he  felt  at  fighting  against  and 
ruining  a  poor  man,  that  saved  my 
property." 

Whiggans,  drawing  a  dirk  from  his 
belt,  kissed  it  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, and,  raising  his  right  hand  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  cabin,  prayed  an  awful 
imprecation  on  himself  and  his  crew, 
"  if  Dunmorven  was  not  to  him  as  Co- 
lin St.  Clyde,  and  St.  Clyde  as  his  own 
brother." 

He  then  told  St.  Clyde  frankly,  that 
he  was  tired  of  his  trade,  and  expressed 
his  detestation  of  it,  not  so  much 
because  it  defrauded  the  revenue, 
and  was  injurious  to  the  fair  trader, 
but  because  his  faithful  crew  were  al- 
ways kept  poor,  from  being  continu- 
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ally  exposed  to  risks  and  losses,  and 
the  chances  of  being  over-matched  by 
the  cutters,  and  taken  and  hanged. 

St.  Clyde  found  there  was  but  one 
way  of  being  comfortable  whilst  on 
board;  winking  at  the  smugglers' trade, 
enjoying  his  own  sentiments  of  regret, 
and  silently  hoping  Whiggans  would 
soon  quit  it.  Whiggans  asked  after  all 
St.  Clyde's  friends  at  the  manse,  and 
the  caim  of  St.  Clyde,  meaning  thereby 
Villejuive;  and  Colin  assured  him  that 
his  friends  were  all  well  at  the  manse; 
that  the  minister  was  greatly  puzzled 
to  know  where  the  brandy  and  tea 
came  from,  wdiich  he  had  regularly 
received;  "for,  Mr.Whiggans,  you  are 
always  a  bountiful  friend,  though,  from 
the  way  you  act,  Mr.  Thornhill  could 
never  make  out  the  author  of  so  much 
continued  generosity."  Whiggans  how- 
ever would  not  allow  this  theme  to  be 
dwelt  on.  And  when  St.  Clyde  men- 
tioned  the  search  and  capture  of  Ler- 
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wick,  byWhiggans  and  his  people,  and 
commented  on  the  strict  secrecy  with 
which  the  whole  had  been  kept, 
Whiggans  turned  this  also  off,  by  ask- 
ing if  "  Mr.  Levingstone  had  not  pro- 
mised to  obey  his  wishes  •/'  and  when 
this  was  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
the  outlaw  expressed  a  strong  wish 
that  "  dustie  fute"  might  yet  be  taken. 

St.  Clyde  was  at  a  loss  to  assign  a 
meaning  to  the  outlaw's  wish,  for  he 
did  not  recollect  that  ''  dustie  fute  *' 
was  equivalent  to  "pedler;"  yet  he 
forbore  to  question  Whiggans,  and 
tacitly  yet  correctly  applied  the  epi- 
thet to  Lerwick. 

It  was  now  beginning  to  get  towards 
evening;  the  grog  was  put  round 
pretty  freely,  and  tea  was  served  up. 
The  watch  was  set,  and  the  moonless 
night  gave  a  fine  picturesque  appear- 
ance to  the  bleak  rugged  hills  on  the 
western  shore  of  this  deep  arm  of  the  sea. 

About  midnight  the  vessel   neared 
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the  shore,  and  a  lantern  was  run  up  to 
the  main-mast  head.  The  signal  was 
answered  from  the  shore  by  a  beacon, 
which  blazed  but  for  an  instant ;  and  in 
less  than  ten  minutes,  was  very  distinct- 
ly heard  a  boat,  rowing  softly  towards 
the  vessel;  but  the  loco-motion  of  the 
lights  on  the  shore,  the  impatience  of 
Whiggans  and  his  crew,  who  all  strove 
to  conceal  their  agitation  from  St.Clyde, 
plainly  indicated  there  was  a  good  deal 
to  be  done  before  morning. 

The  lofty  hills  broke  the  slight  wind 
that  blew,  and  rendered  calm  the  sur- 
face of  the  loch,  which  on  the  opposite 
shore  seemed  a  little  rough;  aiid  the 
creek  into  which  the  vessel  was  now 
brought,  St.  Clyde  understood  not  to 
be  far  to  the  north  of  West  Tarbot : 
and  as  Whiggans  assured  him,  that  so 
soon  as  his  business  was  finished  there, 
the  vessel  was  going  up  the  loch,  and 
he    might    give    himself  no   trouble. 
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our  hero  was  content,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  his  duty  and  his  feelings,  to 
witness  the  entire  cargo  of  the  vessel 
landed,  in  much  less  lime  than  a  regu- 
lar sailor  would  have  taken  up  in  get- 
ting his  ship  cleared  out.  For  it  was 
landed  thus:  the  cargo  was  lashed  to- 
gether upon  deck  ready  for  landing; 
the  lugger  was  anchored  at  this  place  of 
mooring,  with  a  hawser  from  the  shore; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  signal  was  made 
from  the  vessel  that  the  hawser  was 
fast,  the  people  on  shore  for  the  pur- 
pose hauled  upon  the  hawser,  drag- 
cred  the  cargo  ashore,  and  every  man 
marched  off  with  as  much  as  he 
could  carry,  and  the  vessel  was  clear- 
ed. It  was  all  done  in  less  than  ten 
minutes. 

During  the  preparation  for  landing 
the  cargo,  and  whilst  it  was  dragging 
on  shore,  Whiggans  never  uttered  a 
syllable  to  St.Clyde ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
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business  was  over,  the  outlaw  remarked 
he  was  sorry  St.  Clyde  should  be  com- 
pelled to  witnesssuch  an  action.  Our  he- 
ro made  no  reply,  but  kept  his  position 
in  looking  over  the  stern  of  the  lugger 
into  the  sea ;  he  had  turned  round  and 
fixed  himself  in  this  attitude,  that  he 
might  not  behold  this  gross  violation  of 
the  laws  his  sword  was  bound  to  defend. 
Yet  his  reflections  gave  him  more  pain, 
than  would  defeat  in  opposing  such 
lawless  practices  have  cost  him;  and 
he  reasoned  forcibly  on  the  negligence 
of  the  excise  cutters,  the  dangerous 
commerce  of  those  in  whose  power  he 
now  was;  and  hesitated  whether  to  in- 
sist upon  being  landed  instantly,  to  pur- 
sue those  who  had  carried  off  the  car- 
go, or  to  watch  the  manoeuvres  of 
Whiggans  and  his  crew,  and  take  such 
steps  afterwards  as  might  induce  them 
to  abandon  their  nefarious  game,  or 
bring  them  to  ignominy  and  punish- 
ment. 
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But  the  reasonings  which  were  passings 
in  his  mind  with  such  rapid  succession, 
were  dissipated  by  the  bold  outlaw, 
who,  with  an  ironical  sneer,  bade  his 
crew  "drink  their  grog,  and  toast  next 
to  their  sweethearts  and  wives,  the 
heahh  of  the  prince,  and  the  days  o' 
lang-sine." 
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CHAPTER   lY. 

The  chase  is  np, — but  they  shall  know, 

Scott. 


The  stag  at  bay's  a  dangerous  foe. 


WhiGGANS  purposed  to  go  on  shore, 
and  begged  St.  Clyde  to  put  on  one  of 
his  fear-nothings,  and  step  into  the 
boat  with  him.  He  did  so,  and  they 
landed  in  a  trice,  and  marched  from 
the  beach  to  a  small  house,  built  as 
houses  usually  are  in  that  quarter  of 
the  island.  It  is  true  it  had  been 
built  of  stones  without  cement,  and 
was  covered  with  sods  and  heath. 
The  partition  that  divided  it  into  tv  o 
apartments  was  of  wicker,  but  a  sepa- 
ration was  necessary,  as  the  poor  man 
had  a  large  family.  The  peat  fire  on 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  a  large 
VOL.   114.  D 
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pot  slung  on  an  immensely  long 
iron  hook,  gave  symptoms  of  some- 
thing to  eat.  But  the  fire  burned 
clear,  and  the  good  woman  and  her 
daughter  were  preparing  supper  for 
the  people  who  had  been  on  the  shore. 
She  offered  her  visitors  some  brandy; 
and  Whiggans'  seizing  a  glass  as  if  he 
had  tasted  nothing  for  a  week,  "  To 
your  roof-tree,  lucky  !"  said  he,  and 
drank  it  off.  St.  Clyde  tasted  his, 
wishing  health  to  the  woman  and  her 
family;  for  he  had  travelled  too  much 
to  feel  any  squeamishness  about  either 
the  smoke  that  was  now  finding  its 
way  out  of  the  hut,  the  appearance  of 
the  children,  or  another  glass  than 
that  out  of  which  ¥/higgans  drank. 

After  supping  and  settling  privately 
with  the  merchants,  Whiggans  and 
his  people  prepared  to  leave  the  shore 
again,  and  were  accompanied  by  St. 
Clyde.      As    soon    as    they   got    on 
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board,  Whiggans  gave  orders  to  sail 
up  the  loch  for  a  cargo  of  whiskey, 
which  he  intended  to  carry  to  loch 
Ryan,  or  rather  to  Stranrawer;  and  as 
the  morning  twilight  disclosed  to  St. 
Clyde's  view  the  majestic  mountains, 
south  of  Kildnan,  piled  one  above  ano- 
ther, raising  their  lofty  summits  above 
the  clouds  that  swept  a  passage  be- 
neath their  huge  naked  tops,  a  sail 
was  discovered  coming  down  the  loch, 
and  Whiggans  instantly  altered  his 
course,  but  cleared  his  vessel  for  action, 
supposing,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out, 
that  the  strange  sail  was  one  of  the 
excise  cutters. 

Though  Whiggans's  vessel  sailed  re- 
markably \ve\\,  the  wind  was  rather 
scant  to  weather  the  Cape  and  get 
into  Kilbrannin  Sound,  and  the  cutter 
now  appeared  bearing  down  upon 
them  with  a  heavy  press  of  sail.  Un- 
awed  by  her  superior  size,  the  daring 
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outlaw  run  his  lugger  close  in  shoreg 
trusting,  if  the  cutter  pursued  him, 
that  the  Argyle  Highlanders  would 
lend  him  their  assistance  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  vessel. 

St.  Clyde  was  in  the  worst  predica- 
ment a  loyal  subject  could  be  in.  He 
had  twice  led  on  his  company  in  the 
face  and  fire  of  a  battery  of  cai^non, 
and  he  knew  what  it  was  to  shed  his 
blood  in  defence  of  tiie  colonies  of 
Great  Britain  ;  l)ut  here  he  was  a  pas- 
senger on  board  a  vessel  whose  crew 
would  not  easily  yield.  Seeing  the 
dilemma  into  which  he  was  accident- 
ally and  unwittingly  cast,  he  begged 
Whiggans  to  land  him  before  they  en- 
gaged the  cutter.  "  That  was  impos- 
sible ;  the  co?ist  was  a  bold,  rocky 
shore;  but  an  officer  of  the  Higiiland 
Watch  wttdld  not  be  required  to  fight 
against  a  ship  of  the  navy." 

The  cutter  came  down   in   a  verv 
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fcandsome  style,  with  the  blue  ensign 
at  her  gaff  end,  and  the  union  jack 
flying  at  her  mast  head.  The  snriag- 
gler  kept  a  black  flag  flying  at  her 
main  mast,  and  now  the  cutter  luffing 
up  within  hail,  poured  her  starboard 
broadside  into  the  smuggler.  Ihe 
cutter  had  sixteen  guns,  and  the 
smuggler  only  eight,  which  were  also 
much  beneath  the  others  in  weight  of 
metal.  The  smugglers  flinched  not 
from  their  guns,  and  when  the  cutter 
appeared  to  be  going  to  lay  the  lug- 
ger on  board,  with  the  intention  of 
carrying  her  by  the  irresistible  fury  of 
boarding-pikes  and  cutlasses,  Whig- 
gans  ran  her  into  a  small  mole  on  the 
western  shore,  the  passage  of  which 
was  defended  by  a  very  dangerous 
ridge  of  rocks,  and,  the  water  breaking 
nearly  across  its  mouth,  had  very  lit- 
tle appearance  of  any  entrance.  But 
this  he  did,  as  there  were  some  people 
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on  the  margin  of  the  creek  prepared 
to  render  him  every  facility  of  escape, 
provided  he  could  not  defend  the 
vessel. 

The  cutter  pursued  close  in  the 
smuggler's  vi^ake;  who  made  another 
gallant  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get 
off  by  hauling  his  w^ind  to  get  out  by 
the  northern  entrance;  but  this  ma- 
noeuvre brought  the  vesselsconsiderably 
nearer  to  each  other,  and  the  cutter's 
only  chance  was  to  luff  up  and  risk 
another  broadside,  which  carried  away 
the  lugger's  foremast  and  bowsprit. 
The  lugger  being  now  unmanageable, 
drifted  on  the  rock;  her  hardy  crew 
still  keeping  up  a  terrible  fire  on  the 
cutter,  until  she  ran  alongside.  The 
lugger  now  fell  under  the  bows  of  the 
cutter,  whose  crew  rushed  in  upon  the 
smugglers.  But  though  every  one  of 
these  men  was  armed  v/ith  a  brace  of 
pistols,   a  tomahawk,    and    a  cutlass. 
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iheir  desperate  but  disorderly  resist- 
ance did  not  prevent  them  from  being 
driven  sword  in  hand  into  the  sea. 
The  whole  time  taken  up  in  this  tre- 
mendous exertion  of  physical  strength, 
was  less  than  ten  minutes;  and  in  that 
short  time  seven  of  the  cutter's  people 
and  five  of  the  smuggler's  were  killed 
or  severely  wounded.  One  of  the 
smugglers,  whose  hand  had  been 
chopped  off,  and  who  was  otherwise 
wounded  in  the  body,  had  still  strength 
enough  left  to  hurl  himself  into  the 
sea,  but  was  instantly  shot  by  one  of 
his  own  people ;  who  on  the  shore  and 
from  a  rock  kept  up  a  close  fire  of 
small  arms  on  the  crew  of  the  cutter; 
but  when  the  cutter's  guns  were 
brought  to  bear  on  that  spot,  the 
smugglers  betook  themselves  to  the 
mountains. 

St.  Clyde  was  locked   up  in  the  ca- 
bin,  and    his   surprise    at   seeing   the 
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hatchway  broken  open  by  the  tars  of 
old  England  was  only  equal  to  theirs 
to  find  a  man  unemployed  on  board 
such  a  vessel. 

It  was  the  chief  mate  of  the  cutter 
who  entered  the  cabin  first,  and  hav- 
ing demanded,  *'  Who  are  you,  sir? 
one  of  the  Terra  Firma  midges,  I 
suppose;  come,  come,  sir,  you  are  my 
prisoner :"  for  St.  Clyde  had  attempted 
to  speak,  but  the  mate  went  on;  "  bring 
the  irons,  lock  him  up,  and  take  hina 
on  board  his  majesty's  ship.'* 

St.  Clyde  now  protested  he  was  not 
a  smuggler,  and  had  no  suspicions 
when  he  came  on  board  that  the  vessel 
he  had  been  found  in  was  of  that  de- 
scription, *'  else  he  would  never  have 
entered  on  her  deck;  he  was  an  officer 
in  the  army." 

Here  the  sailors  laughed  heartily, 
and  quizzed  "  the  general,*'  as  they 
humorously  called  him,  amidst  man- 
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gled  bodies  and  dying  groans.  Sl 
Clyde  had  no  letters  or  memoranda 
about  him  to  convince  the  master  and 
mate  of  the  cutter,  that  he  was  really 
an  officer  of  the  army  ;  and  all  he 
could  say  or  do  to  the  contrary,  did 
not  keep  him  from  being  ironed,  and 
put  down  into  the  hold  of  the  cutter. 

His  portmanteau  had  a  brass  plate, 
with '«  Captain  Colin  St.  Clyde,  42nd 
Regt."  on  it,  but  any  one  might  have 
that  as  well  as  he  ;  and,  therefore,  our 
hero  suffered  all  the  mock  ceremony 
of  an  enemy's  general  who  paid  others 
for  fighting  for  him.  It  was  to  no  pur- 
pose he  told  them  he  was  St. Clyde: 
that  was  impossible — St.  Clyde,  they 
all  knew,  was  dead — he  had  fallen  in 
America — for  the  cutter's  people  had 
not  heard  of  his  return. 

When  it  was  high  water,  the  lug- 
ger was  got  off  the  rock  on  which  she 
had  been  run,  and  towed  by  the  cutter 
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up  to  Lochgilpinn.  And,  during  this 
time,  St.  Clyde  got  leisure  to  reflect 
on  the  transition  he  had  so  suddenly 
undergone  ;  but  he  found  there  was 
nothing  for  him,  at  that  time,  but  to 
submit  quietly  and  patiently  to  his 
disagreeable  lot. 

When  the  lugger  was  safely  har- 
boured under  the  charge  of  an  excise- 
man at  Lochgilpinn,  two  gaugers  came 
on  board  of  the  cutter  to  point  out  the 
retreat  of  the  smugglers  in  the  moun- 
tains between  Dunmore  and  West  Tar- 
bot,  or  in  Arran,  should  they  have  got 
a  passage  thither.  St.  Clyde  was  too 
important  a  prisoner  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  any  insecure  jail,  in  that 
corner  of  Argyleshire  ;  he  was,  there- 
fore, still  kept  on  board  the  cutter : 
but  the  presence  of  the  gaugers,  one 
of  whom  knew  the  late  laird,  caused 
an  enquiry  to  be  set  on  foot,  whether 
the  Captain  St.  Clyde,  in  irons,  knew 
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that  gentleman;  and  Colin  having  given 
satisfactory  answers  to   the  questions 
put  to  him,  the  acting  captain  of  the 
cutter   expressed   his   sorrow    for   the 
treatment  he  had  shown  an  officer  of 
"the  Black  Watch,"  and  especially  the 
Laird  St.  Clyde ;  and  now  strove,  by 
all  his  attentions,  to  remove  any  pre- 
judice his  former  severity  might  have 
raised.      St.  Clyde    begged    he    would 
make  no  apology :  they  were  both  mis- 
taken   unwittingly;    he   in    going    on 
board  a  vessel,  the  character  of  which 
he  declared  '^  to  be  ignorant  of,  when 
he  went  on  board   of  her  at  Ettrick 
Bay  ;"    and  the  mate,  in  putting  into 
irons  an  officer  who  would  have  been 
proud  to  have  been  on  board  of  the 
cutter,  when  the  lugger  was  carried  in 
so  gallant  a  manner. 

The  mate  of  the  cutter  was  resolved 
to  pursue  the  smugglers,  and  insisted 
on   *'  Captain   St.  Clyde  going   with 
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them,  as  they  should  all  put  themselves 
linger  his  command  on  the  land."  This 
was  a  proposition  Colin  could  not  re- 
fuse to  obey  in  consistency  with  his 
duty  to  his  country;  but  he  begged  to 
be  landed,  as  he  was  going  to  Mull 
with  as  much  haste  as  possible.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  he  urged  this  plea;  the 
exciseman  and  the  mate  pressed  him 
hard,  and  urged  him  the  more  forcibly, 
the  more  reluctant  he  seemed;  and  St. 
Clyde,  at  length,  yielded  to  their  en- 
treaties. 

The  Ajax,  that  was  the  cutter's 
name,  was  now  steered  for  that  part  of 
the  western  shore  of  the  loch  where 
the  smugglers  had  landed,  that  St. 
Clyde,  and  those  under  his  command, 
might  try  and  get  some  intimation 
from  the  country  people  as  to  the  di- 
rection Whiggans  and  his  men  had 
taken.  The  mate  of  the  cutter,  and  St. 
Clyde,  could  get  no  satisfactory  inteU 
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ligeiice  from  the  mountaineers;  and 
one  young  man  whom  they  fell  in  with, 
that  had  been  a  herd  in  the  Lowlands, 
and  who  spoke  a  little  Saxon,  when 
asked  about  Whiggans,  gave  either  an 
indirect  answer,  or  having  maturely 
considered  what  was  fittest  to  say,  re- 
plied that  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
"manks-men." 

The  gangers  wanted  to  force  this 
youth  '*to  tell  something,"  as  they  ex- 
pressed it;  but  he  preserved  a  strict 
silence  as  to  the  route  of  the  '^  manks- 
men." 

However  it  was  indirectly  hinted 
by  another  youth,  that  the  smugglers 
had  gone  to  Skipness,  where  they  got 
a  friend  to  put  them  over  into  Arran. 
The  gangers  knew  that  that  country 
was  the  well-caverned  retreat  of  all  the 
ruined  **  manks-men,*'  and  they  made 
sure  of  securing  Whiggans  and  some 
of  his  men.      The   Ajax  steered   for 
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Brodick  Bay ;  her  people  landed,  and 
commenced  their  search  over  gradu- 
ally rising  hills,  with  here  and  there  a 
winding  hollow,  which  the  torrents  from 
the  upper  mountains  had  ploughed 
out  in  their  passage  to  the  sea.  But 
St.  Clyde  found,  on  casting  his  eye  in 
advance,  that  the  hills  were  piled  one 
upon  another,  till  the  complicated 
masses  appeared  fainter  and  fainter  in 
aerial  perspective,  and  the  ridges  of  the 
more  distant  mountains  were  lost  in 
ether,  whilst  the  nearer  by  their  rug- 
ged and  irregular  appearance,  where 
the  eye  could  penetrate  any  distance 
among  them,  gave  the  whole  a  degree 
of  sublimity  and  grandeur  that  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  to  exist  so  near 
the  sea- coast,  except  in  Arran. 

The  whole  party  pursued  their  route 
through  the  windi  ng  pathways  of  the  hill, 
till  they  came  taa  glen  defended  on  each 
side  by  prodigious  craggy  rocks,  which 
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cast  their  shadow  in  the  morning  and 
evening  from  the  one  to  the  other;  and 
as  the  glen  rose  pretty  rapidly  among 
the  hills,  the  utmost  caution  was  ne- 
cessary to  look  out,  that  the  '*  grey 
mare's  tail"  was  not  heginning  to 
grow,  as  a  heavy  shower  on  the  upper 
mountains  would  have  rendered  their 
situation  very  perilous  indeed. 

St.  Clyde  and  the  excisemen  being 
on  schelties,  had  frequently  to  dis- 
mount and  leave  the  little  animals  to 
get  down  the  crags  and  precipices 
as  well  as  they  could  ^  but  the  parallel 
ridges  of  rock  now  began  to  bend  their 
rough  heads  to  each  other  over  the  glen^ 
and  the  water  rolled  its  murmuriner 
torrent  in  furious  disdain  against  op- 
posing rocks  beneath. 

There  was  no  trace  of  a  human  ha- 
bitation to  be  seen  in  the  solemn  scene; 
no  sound  save  their  own  voices;  and  the 
waters  gave  an  awful  pleasure  to  this 
sequestered   spot.     At  last,  after  tra- 
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versing  for  several  hours  the  brink  of 
this  stream,  embossed  in  the  grandest 
furrow  of  rock,  a  small  bridge  of  twa 
rough  trees  showed  their  route  was 
practicable  only  on  the  other  side  of 
the  glen.  The  men  easily  got  over  these 
sticks,  and  the  schelties  were  dragged 
through  the  torrent,  at  the  risk  of  be- 
ing drowned  with  the  surge. 

At  length  the  appearance  of  a  man 
on  the  face  of  the  rock,  intimated  that 
now  the  pursuers  were  approaching 
the  den  of  the  outlaws;  but  as  this 
man  fled  at  their  approach,  they  were 
induced  to  pursue  him  as  closely  as 
possible;  and)  seeing  him  dive  into  a 
thick  wood  that  skirted  the  base  of  the 
rocks,  they  all  followed  him,  but  he 
was  soon  out  of  it  again,  and  plunged 
into  the  tarrent  above  the  waist,  and 
got  to  the  opposite  bank.  His  pursuers 
cast  themselves  into  a  rank,  the  strong- 
est men  and  best  able  to  resist  the  force 
of  the  torrent  being  in   the  front,  the 
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rest  laid  their  arms  over  one  another's 
shoulders,  lest  in  their  passage  over 
the  rough  and  shppery  rocks  any  of 
them  should  lose  his  footing,  and  be, 
carried  away  by  the  torrent.  The  man 
who  had  got  over,  though  .the  water 
was  not  many  yards  broad,  supported 
himself  against  its  force  and  weight 
with  a  stick;  but  he  did  not  attempt 
with  this  weapon  to  defend  the  pas- 
sage of  the  stream  from  the  bank  he 
had  g-ained. 

What  vexed  the  gangers  and  the  rest 
was,  that  they  had  not  gone  a  hundred 
yard3  among  the  precipices  of  rock  on 
this  side  the  glen,  when  the  man  again 
plunged  into  the  torrent,  and  was  over 
it  in  an  instant;  and  just  at  this  crisis, 
the  saying  of'*  the  grey  mare's  tail  be- 
gins to  grow,''  was  fully  and  awfully 
verified,  for  one  of  the  heaviest  show- 
ers of  rain  that  could  possibly  fall  in 
ten   minutes,   swelled  the   burn   some 
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miles  higher  up  its  stream ;  and  just  au 
all  the  party  were  preparing  to  grapple 
with  each  other  and  force  themselves 
through  the  water,  the  torrent  was 
heard  coming  down  the  glen  with  the 
noise  of  thunder,  for  the  loftiness  of 
the  rocks  on  either  side  added  to  its 
roar;  and  about  two  hundred  yards 
higher  up,  where  was  a  cataract,  the 
water  bounded  with  the  greatest  vio- 
lence over  the  rock,  and  dashed  down 
the  glen  wnth  a  rapidity  swifter  tha;i 
even  imagination  can  conceive,  raising 
as  it  rolled  itself  along,  a  cloud  of  spray 
that  looked  like  a  thick  body  of  smoke. 
There  was  no  time  to  reason;  every 
man  scrambled  up  the  rocks  as  fast  as 
his  agility  could  enable  him ;  and  the 
hindmost  had  but  just  cleared  the  sur- 
face of  the  torrent,  when  the  whole 
were  enveloped  in  its  drenching  spray  ^ 
but  as  the  rain  had  entirely  ceased,, 
even  before  the  roaring  of  the  water 
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was  heard,  the  torrent  of  this  burn  al- 
most subsided  to  its  usual  depth  in  the 
same  space  of  time  that  a  good  drench- 
ing shower  would  have  swelled  a  burn 
on  ground  less  mountainous. 

And  going  again  into  the  "fording  ar- 
ray," the  foremost  man  keeping  his  eye 
steadily  fixed  on  a  stone  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  they  once  more,  up  to  the 
middle  in  the  water,  forced  the  pas- 
sage of  this  independent  stream ;  but 
their  man  was  gone,  and  to  fmd  his  re- 
treat was  now  their  utmost  wish. 

The  firmament,  at  this  moment,  was 
one  sheet  of  ethereal  blue:  the  firs  on 
the  summits  and  faces  of  the  rocks  j 
the  thick  copse  woods  at  their  bases ; 
the  vapour  from  the  burn;  the  waters 
dashing  over  huge  pieces  of  broken 
rocks,  which  had  fallen  from  the  pri- 
mary masses;  if  the  company  that  en- 
joyed these  grand  and  picturesque 
views  had  not  been  drenched  with  w.a- 
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ter,  would  even,  in  spite  of  the  dark^ 
black  grey  rocks,  have  raised  in  the 
passengers'  mind  a  series  of  contem- 
plations on  the  beauties  of  a  Highland 
glen;  the  retreat  of  daring  fellows, 
who,  without  feeling  one  pleasurable 
idea  from  the  enchanting  scenery  and 
magnificent  cascade,  stalked  to  their 
cold  and  dreary  cavern,  equally  re- 
gardless of  the  intermixture  of  the  ro- 
mantic and  the  sublime,  as  of  the  bar- 
ren and  frightful  rocks  which  reared 
their  enormous  tops  to  menace  the 
clouds  and  the  boisterous  storm ;  and 
the  awful  and  terrific  chasms  of  the 
yawning  sides  of  these  rocks  seemed 
to  smile,  and  bid  defiance  to  all  the 
artillery  of  heaven  that  might  be  level- 
led against  their  impregnable  masses  j 
and  such  was  the  commanding  view 
that  now  lay  around  the  pursuers  of 
Whiggans,  in  whom  we  have  traced 
one  disinterested  action. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


Swanger  !  if  e'er  thine  ardent  step  hath  traced 

The  northern  reahns  of  ancient  Caledon, 
Where  the  proud  Queen  of  Wilderness  hath  placed 

By  lake  and  cataract  her  lonely  throne ; 
Sublime  but  sad  delight  thy  soul  hath  known 

Gazing  on  pathless  glen  and  mountain  high. 
Listing  where  from  the  cliffs  tfee  torrents  thrown 

^lingle  their  echoes  with  the  eagle's  cry. 
And  with  the  sounding  lake  and  with  the  moaning  sky. 
The  Lord  of  the  Isles. 


When  St.  Clyde  and  the  excisemen, 
and  the  cutter's  people,  had  advanced 
in  this  way  for  about  three  hundred 
yards,  after  crossing  the  burn  a  second 
time,  the  same  man  they  had  been 
pursuing  was  observed  on  a  piece  of 
table  rock  that  seemed  to  be  abont 
thirty  feet  above  the  scarcely  passable 
foot-path  ;  but  as  this  shelf  was  acces- 
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sible  only  by  the  most  difficult  process 
of  clambering  up  the  face  of  the  rock, 
which  inclined  very  little  from  a  per- 
pendicular;  and  as  the  officers  judged 
if  the  smugglers  were  concealed  there, 
a  desperate  resistance  would  be  made 
before  a  footing  could  be  secured,  the 
besiegers  were  divided  into  three  par- 
ties;  two  parties  were  to  ascend,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  projecting  rock, 
another  party  was  to  cover  their  ascent 
from  the  pathway  -,  and  the  excisemen, 
by  a  circuitous  route,  were  to  get 
above  the  cave,  and  roll  down  stones 
on  the  smuGfo;lers,  who  should  off'er  to 
come  out  to  dispute  the  entrance  to 
their  retreat. 

This  disposition  of  the  forces  having 
been  made,  the  party  who  were  to  be- 
gin the  attack  waited  some  time  for  the 
officers  making  their  appearance  on 
the  brow  of  the  cliff*;  but  being  galled 
by  two  shots  from  the  fello\y  on  the 
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table  rock,  who  was  now  joined  by 
some  of  his  companions  from  within 
the  cave,  the  covering  party  also  com- 
menced operations  with  their  pistols; 
and  the  two  divisions,  who  were  to  as- 
cend, commenced  their  escalade.  The 
roots  of  the  trees,  and  the  bushes  which 
were  thinly  scattered  on  the  rock,  were 
seized  by  one  hand,  whilst  the  men 
defended  themselves  with  the  other; 
and  though  several  of  them  got  some 
lusty  thumps  from  the  besieged,  five 
of  them  at  last  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing themselves  on  the  rock.  The  smug- 
glers were  not  willing  to  stand  to  be 
shot  at  from  beneath,  but  retired  into 
their  hiding-place,  prepared  to  dispute 
with  death-fraught  resistance  the  pas- 
sage of  the  mouth  of  the  caV^rn. 

The  position  on  the  rock  having 
been  gained,  the  entrance  was  next  to 
be  forced;  but  this  was  truly  hazar- 
dous.   The  entrance  to  the  cavern  was 
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by  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  inclined  to  the 
horizontal  platform,  in  an  angle  of 
about  seventy  degrees,  and  so  narrow 
that  but  one  man  at  a  time  could  get 
in  with  any  thing  like  ease.  And  as  it 
was  not  known  what  depth  the  sides  of 
this  opening  might  be,  before  sufficient 
room  might  be  gained  for  two  men  to 
engage  those  within,  the  besiegers 
were  puzzled  how  to  act.  None  would 
volunteer  to  go  in,  and  the  excisemen 
were  gone  to  the  top  of  the  cliff.  Their 
orders,  if  thej^  had  been  present,  would 
not  have  obliged  any  one  to  enter.  One 
of  the  people  within  the  cavern  inter- 
rupted delay,  by  calHng  out  from  the 
womb  of  the  rock,  that  "  they  had 
better  draw  lots  who  should  go  in  firsts 
a$  he  intended  to  send  that  man's  head 
out  to  the  others  as  a  sample  of  his 
method  of  creating  sailors  ^Knights  cf 
i^ieGlenr' 

After  waiting  a  long  time  for  ih^ 
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excisemen,  the  sailors  commenced  fir- 
ing into  the  cave ;  and  the  same  voice 
again  humorously  asked  them,  *«  If 
they  were  commanded  by  Saxons  ?  Did 
they  think  King  Robert  Bruce's  crown 
lay  there  now  ?'* 

By  and  by,  that  is  to  say,  in  about 
an  hour  and  a  half,  the  excisemen 
made  their  appearance  on  the  top  of  a 
cliff,  and  instantly  began  hurling  down 
stones  on  the  cutter's  men;  but  by  good 
fortune  none  of  the  brave  tars  were 
hit,  for  they  had  at  the  first  notice  of 
this  attack  hallooed  out,  *«  Did  the 
gaugers  mean  to  kill  the  king's  peo- 
ple?"— and  hence  the  crafiy  excise- 
men, after  having  with  incredible  la- 
bour gained  this  height,  were  compel- 
led to  descend  as  speedily  as  possible 
by  the  same  route  they  had  got  up; 
but  the  time  consumed  in  these  fiuit- 
less  attempts  to  secure  the  smugglers, 
had  now  brought  on   the  twilight  of 
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the  evening,  and  the  whole  party  of 
fifteen  men  was  forced  to  give  up  the 
enterprise;  but  they  purposed  to  re- 
sume it  on  the  next  morning. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  before  they 
got  to  the  shore,  and  their  disappoint- 
ment was  too  great  not  to  be  keenly 
felt  by  all;  but  the  master  of  the  cut- 
ter, resolute  in  his  plan,  ordered  his 
men  to  go  to  Brodick,  and  get  six 
quarriers  with  hammers  and  crows, 
for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  next  day.  These 
implements  were  procured,  and  by 
day-light  a  party  of  twenty- two  men 
went  to  take  the  smugglers.  St.  Clyde 
staid  at  Brodick. 

These  men  gained  the  cave's  mouth, 
and  six  holes  were  now  being  bored  to 
blow  up  the  rock  ;  but  as  this  operation 
was  going  forward,  a  shouting  and 
noTse  w^as  heard  from  the  opposite 
cliff,  and  on  narrowly  looking  at  the 
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people  who  had  produced  it,  Whiggans 
was  distinctly  seen  with  nine  of  his^ 
men,  jeering  the  cutter's  people  and 
the  gangers,  and  laughing  especially 
at  the  Brodick  men's  folly. 

Finding  that  the  cavern  was  not  now 
defended  by  the  smugglers,  the  master 
of  the  cutter  ordered  his  men  to  enter 
it.  They  lighted  their  torches  and  en- 
tered, and  the  two  gangers  followed 
them  -y  the  master  and  mate  went  in 
last.  As  they  entered,  the  cavern 
seemed  to  enlarge  its  sides  and  roof, 
till,  on  advancing  to  the  right,  it  re- 
sembled the  inside  of  a  large  house ; 
and  another  entrance,  which  was  well 
concealed  from  the  outside  by  bushes 
and  fragments  of  broken  rocks  piled 
up  to  prevent  a  disclosure,  was  found, 
on  examination  on  the  inside,  large 
enough  to  admit  half  a  dozen  of  men 
to  enter  abreast. 

There  was   within  the  cave  plenty 

E2 
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of  wood  ;  large  beds  of  dried  fern  ;  twd 
places  for  fire,  one  of  which  was  under 
three  rafters,  or  rather  ash  trees,  in  the 
form  of  a  triangular  cone,  with  a  chain 
from  the  vertex  for  hanging  a  kettle 
or  pot  on,  and  the  cooking  utensils 
were  arranged  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  fire-place.  On  examining  this  ca- 
vern minutely,  plenty  of  biscuit,  spi- 
rits, salt,  the  bones  of  sheep,  cows,  and 
fowls,  were  found;  but  though  no  car- 
casses were  hung  up,  there  was  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  many  sheep  and 
deer  had  been  cut  up  there,  since  at 
one  end  of  the  cavern  a  number  of 
sheep  and  deer  skins  were  found,  two 
of  which  seemed  to  have  very  lately 
been  flayed  from  the  carcasses. 

There  was  an  old  frying-pan  sus- 
pended from  three  sticks,  and  filled  uith 
a  mixture  of  oil  and  tallow;  and  a  pret- 
ty large  piece  of  burnt  linen  hanging 
over  its  lip,  left  no  room  to  doubt  that 
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this  was  "  the  lamp  of  Fingal's  cave." 
Pieces  of  sail-cloth,  junks  of  rope,  old 
shoes,  old  clothes,  and  a  few  broken 
cutlasses,  and  rusty  pistols,  and  dirks, 
and  flasks  of  powder,  and  bags  of  slugs, 
and  bullets,  gave  very  ample  proofs 
that  the  transitory  visitants  to  this 
place  were  all  men  at  war. 

But  on  examining  an  anti-cave, 
which  was  lower,  as  to  its  basement, 
than  the  grand  cavern  by  five  or  six 
feet,  another  chasm  was  discovered  in 
the  rock,  and,  on  examination,  it  was 
found  to  lead  to  a  smaller  and  more 
damp  cave.  On  entering  this  place, 
there  lay  a  number  of  human  skeletons, 
and  two  mouldering  corpses,  one  of 
which  was  that  of  a  female;  one  of 
these  had  been  decently  covered  with 
a  blanket,  the  other  with  a  piece  of  can- 
vass, for  a  winding-sheet ;  and  neither 
of  the  corpses,  falling  into  decay,  seem- 
ed to  have  perished  through   violence. 
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One  of  the  sailors,  in  exploring  this 
place,  found  a  pretty  large  square 
piece  of  sheet  lead,  having  sundry 
names  engraved  on  it  in  Gaelic,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  the  names  of  the 
corpses  and  skeletons,  especially  as  the 
dates  opposite  the  names  were  various, 
corresponding,  as  the  gaugers  conjec- 
tured, pretty  exactly  with  the  decayed 
and  perishing  fragments  of  these  daring 
outlaws. 

Some  of  the  cutter's  men  called  this 
place  "  FingaFs  church-yard  ;'^*  but  one 
of  them  (a  Hamborough-head  man) 
humorously  called  it  *'  a  chapel  and 
church-yard  for  the  devil's  monks."  In 
returning  to  the  shore,  the  gaugers 
were  not  a  little  piqued  that  no  brandy, 
or  Geneva,  and  tea,  had  been  found  in 
the  caves. 

But  the  scenery  of  the  place,  and 
the  reflections  the  account  of  it  gave 
rise  to  in  St.  Clyde's  mind,  were  a  feast 
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of  philosophical  enjoyment,  and  mat- 
ter of  curious  anecdote  for  future  times 
and  more  pleasurable  company,  than 
his  late  outlaw  captain  and  crew  had 
expected  to  furnish  iiim  with. 

As  the  Ajax  was  again  going  to 
cruise  in  Loch  Fyne,  St.  Clyde  went 
on  board  her  to  be  landed  at  Loch 
Gilpin,  whence  he  intended  to  go  to 
Mull. 

Nothing  material  occurred  during 
the  voyage,  except  that  the  master, 
the  mate,  and  the  gaugers,  and  indeed 
the  whole  crew,  blamed  themselves  for 
not  pursuing  the  smugglers  when  they 
saw  them  on  the  cliffs  opposite  the  ca- 
vern; and  yet  they  thought,  on  a  little 
reflection,  that  any  further  attempt 
to  take  such  desperadoes,  would  only 
have  given  them  labour  without  profit. 
The  country  they  might  have  travelled, 
but  the  immense  hdls,  the  eternal 
s«ow,  the   facilities  of   escape  which 
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the  numerous  caverns  offered,  the  de- 
votedness  of  the  Arran  men  to  favour 
the  smugglers,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
revenue,  were  too  many  obstacles  to 
this  retrospective  plan  :  and  enjoying, 
therefore,  the  satisfactory  consolation 
of  having,  at  all  events,  dispossessed 
the  smugglers,  the  officers  of  the 
excise,  and  the  tars  of  old  England, 
ate  their  beef,  drank  their  grog,  and 
talked  of  the  action  with  the  lugger, 
and  now  and  then  sighed  for  their  poor 
comrades  who  had  been  killed  in  the 
battle. 

St.  Clyde,  during  the  passage,  could 
not  help  using  some  language  that  bore 
signs  of  respect  for  the  fate  of  Whig- 
gans  ;  but  the  master  and  mate  would 
not  admit  of  any  thing  favourable  in 
the  character  of  a  man,  who,  they  said, 
was  the  terror  of  the  channel,  from  the 
isle  of  Man  to  the  Frith,  and  the  lawless 
navigatorof  the  lochs  and  sounds  of  Jura 
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and  Kilbrannin^  and  it  was  not  till 
St.  Clyde  candidly,  but  in  confidence, 
told  them,  that  it  was  Whiggans  and 
his  men  who  secured  Lerwick,  and  left 
him  bound  to  the  young  tree  in  the 
house  of  baillie  Ilan  Dou,  that  the  mas- 
ter and  mate  lamented  a  man  of  any 
principle  to  the  side  of  justice,  should 
still  persist  in  breaking  the  laws  of  his 
country. 


E5    ''' 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

No  friends  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear. 
Pleased  thy  pale  ghost,  or  graced  thy  mounful  bier: 
By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  closed. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adorned. 
By  strangers  honoured,  and  by  strangers  mourned  1 

Pope. 

When  the  cutter  got  toLochGilpinn, 
a  merchant  from  Mull,  who  was 
known  to  the  mate,  happened  to  be 
there ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  St.  Clyde  journeyed  by 
that  track  which  the  Crinan  canal 
now  marks  out,  till  he  and  his  fellow- 
traveller  came  to  Kilmore,  and  thence- 
to  Oban,  and  finally  to  Mull.  Being 
arrived  on  this  island,  St.  Clyde  was 
provided  by  the  merchant  with  a 
guide  to   conduct  him  to  Kilfinichan. 
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St.  CJyde  was  a  soldier,  and  he  there- 
fore did  not  encumber  himself  with 
a  waggon-load  of  baggage  in  going 
to  see  the  father  of  his  late  friend. 
Being,  therefore,  provided  with  a 
schelty  for  himself,  and  another  for  his 
portmanteau,  he  went  on  his  way,  his 
guide  leading  the  animal  that  was 
used  as  a  panier  horse.  The  road  was 
none  of  the  best,  and  none  but  a  Mull 
man  could  have  made  it  out;  but 
without  sustaining  any  material  in- 
jury to  himself  or  his  effects,  St. 
Clyde,  in  two  days,  got  to  the  borders 
of  Dunmorven's  territories,  and  there 
he  was  met  by  a  subject  of  this  chief, 
who,  having  very  officiously  inquired 
of  the  guide  the  quality  of  the 
stranger,  and  the  purport  of  his  jour- 
ney, left  St.  Clyde  with  much  cere- 
mony, and  fled  away  in  the  direction 
of  his  chief's  residence,  to  announce. 
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as  the  guide  whispered,  the  arrival  of 
St.  Clyde. 

Proceeding  onward,  and  still  con- 
ducted in  his  journey  by  the  faithful 
guide,  in  about  two  hours  after  the 
vassal  of  Dunmorven  had  parted  from 
them,  a  crowd  of  persons  was  seen  de- 
scending a  hill,  which  at  this  season 
boasted  neither  the  luxuriance  of 
Italian  scenery,  nor  the  autumnal  fo- 
liage of  Richmond  Hill;  but  which 
resembled  the  hardy  nature  of  the 
men  who  traversed  its  rugged  sides, 
and  of  whom  an  elegant  poet  would 
have  said, 

"  Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms. 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms. 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest. 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast. 
So  the  loud  torrent  and  the  whirlwind's  roar 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more." 

Though  a  very  few  years  before  St. 
Clyde  visited  Mull,  by  an  act  of  the 
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British  legislature,  hereditary  jurisdic- 
tion was  abolished,  and  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  chief,  with  all  its  solem- 
nities, was  now  no  more; — the  voice 
of  the  bard  was  not  entirely  silent  in 
the  hall  of  Dunmorven,  and  the  deeds 
of  other  times  were  still,  though  rarely, 
systematically  recounted  as  incentives 
for  the  sons  to  emulate  their  forefa- 
thers. The  manners  of  civilized  Eu- 
rope had  not  so  rapidly  prevailed  in 
Mull,  as  to  prevent  Dunmorven  from 
coming  forth  in  all  the  state  of  other 
times,  attended  by  his  foster-brother, 
who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  secre- 
tary, since,  having  been  educated  with 
Dunmorven,  he  had  now  become  his 
hanchman. 

But  this  man  had  his  gille.  Next 
was  the  hard^  and  his  gille  carried  the 
harp.  The  bladier,  or  spokesman, 
walked  two  paces  in  the  rear  of  Dun- 
morven, and  the  gilk-more  or  sword 
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bearer,  measured  the  same  pace  with 
the  bladier. 

The  gille'Casfluey  that  he  might, 
since  Dunmorven  was  on  foot,  carry 
his  chief  over  the  fords,  followed  gille- 
more.  But  as  Dunmorven  had  come 
in  great  state  to  meet  St.  Clyde,  there 
was  also  the  gilLe -corns traine  leading 
the  chief's  war-horse  on  this  rough 
and  dangerous  hill  side;  and  that 
Dunmorven  might  not  appear  to  have 
only  the  furniture  for  his  body  in 
which  he  marched,  there  was  o.  gille- 
trushanarnishy  with  a  large  goat-skin 
knapsack,  full  of  baggage,  slung  over 
his  shoulders.  Though  last,  not  least, 
comes  before  St.  Clyde,  Archibald 
Mackamie  the  piper,  who  being  a 
gentleman,  had  his  gille.  In  fact,  he 
w^as  no  less  a  man  than  the  pupil  of 
Macrimmon,  and  he  was  brother-in- 
law  to  Raukin,  the  piper  of  Maclean 
of  Col.   The  Hebredean  traveller,  who 
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ate  the  haggis  that  the  good  woman 
boiled  ill  the  mutch,  relates,  whea 
speaking  of  the  colleges  of  pipers  in 
the  western  isles,  that  in  "  Sky  is  the 
college  of  the  pipe,"  which  had  ex- 
isted '*  beyond  all  time  of  memory/* 
And  Dunmorven's  piper  had  been 
bred  in  Sky,  under  the  direction  of 
Macrimmon ;  it  was  but  fit  and  equi- 
table that  a  person  of  Archibald  Mack- 
amie's  rank  should  have  his  gille-piob 
to  carry  the  bag- pipe,  when  there  was 
no  piobaireachd ;  but  now  Archibald 
Mackamie  played  Prcelium  Killicrank- 
ianum,  as  Dunmorven  was  allied  to 
some  of  the  chiefs  in  that  memorable 
battle,  and  that  St.  Clyde  might  fully 
appreciate  the  merits  and  ancestry  of 
the  man  who  condescended  to  come 
forth  from  his  castle  and  meet  him. 

Such  was  the  tune  which,  in  prefer- 
ence to  one  from  the  traditionary  odes 
©f  the  island,  the  piper  of  Dunmorven 
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performed,  till  the  chief  came  within 
about  pistol-shot  of  St.  Clyde,  when 
the  hanchman  and  the  bladier  ad- 
vanced to  introduce  their  chief  to  the 
fellow-soldier  of  their  late  and  lament- 
ed young  laird,  Vich  Ean  Dunmorven, 
or,  as  by  way  of  eminence  the  fallen 
hero  was  called,  Ean  Dunmorven  ;  for 
it  was  only  in  the  phrensy  of  patro- 
nimic  lore,  that  young  Dunmorven 
was  styled  son  of  red-haired  Donald, 

The  gillies  walked  upright,  equally 
destitute  of  the  clumsy  gait  of  the 
French  paisans,  or  of  a  Kentish  lout; 
but  then  they  were  by  the  side  of  their 
chief,  and  not  to  have  shown  all  the 
stateliness  and  pride  of  Dunmorven^s 
clan  would  have  been  sufficient 
ground  for  the  chief  ordering  them  a 
punishment  greater  than  a  dismissal 
from  his  service.  And  St.  Clyde  could 
not  help  making  a  momentary  reflec- 
tion,   in   contrasting  the    dignity   of 
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man's  nature,  as  it  embodied  itself  in 
the  gait  and  mien  of  these  devoted 
men,  and  the  servile  obedience  of  a 
gold-lace,  six-feet  high,  brawny  foot- 
man, dangling  at  *'  my"  lady's  tail 
from  shop  to  shop  in  Bond-street  and 
Piccadilly. 

As  soon  as  the  bladier  got  within 
two  paces  of  St.  Clyde,  he  announced — 

"  Oil  Roi  Dunmorven  greets  well 
the  son  of  St.  Cleutha,  the  companion 
in  arms  of  Vich  Ean  Dunmorven,  who 
fell  in  battle:  and  Oil  Roi  Dunmorven 
comes  to  welcome  to  his  lands  the 
brave  St.  Cleutha.  Oil  Roi  Dunmor- 
ven approaches  to  embrace  St.  Cleu- 
tha, who  will  now  be  conducted  to 
Dunmorven  castle,  and  enjoy  a  High- 
land welcome." 

The  chief  gave  St.  Clyde  a  hearty 
embrace,  as  an  earnest  of  a  Highland 
welcome. 

The  dress  of  the  chief  was  perfectly 
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national.  His  trews  and  plaid  were 
the  tartan  of  his  clan,  and  his  bonnet 
was  distinguished  by  a  single  plume  of 
an  erne. 

His  attendants  were  dressed  in  the 
philabeg  and  plaid.  The  chief  took 
St.  Cldye  by  the  arm,  and  the  whole 
party  went  to  Dunmorven  castle. 

Dunmorven  himself  enquired  parti- 
cularly how  his  son  had  fallen  in  bat- 
tle; and  when  they  came  to  the  castle, 
Lady  Dunmorven  and  her  daughters, 
to  whom  St,  Clyde  was  introduced  by 
the  chief,  welcomed  their  visitor  as  be* 
came  their  dignity  and  his  rank. 

But  no  sooner  had  this  ceremony 
ceased,  than  the  dutiful  and  parental 
soul  of  the  mother  and  her  daughters 
turned  on  the  fate  of  the  lamented 
Vich  Ean  Dunmorven. 

It  was  clear  to  St.  Clyde  that  this 
mother  had  not  yet  ceased  to  brood 
over  the  fate  of  her  son,  and  the  death 
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of  their  brother  had  given  the  young 
ladies  a  large  share  of  the  wild  abs- 
tracted mourner;  indulging  in  an  in- 
tensity of  feelings ;  stung  with  disap- 
pointed hopes ;  maddening  with  indig- 
nation at  the  fury  of  murderous  bat- 
tle ;  and  drooping  with  hopeless  recol- 
lections of  the  days  of  childhood  and 
youth  which  the  lamented  Vich  Ean 
Dunmorven  had  passed  under  his  sire's 
paternal  roof.  Their  grief  fed  its 
fancy  on  the  banquet  of  Nature,  and 
it  hugged  its  wretchedness  with  that 
sort  of  perverse  satisfaction  which 
wretchedness  of  this  description,  and 
of  this  only,  seems  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. 

It  was  not  possible  for  St.  Clyde's 
heart  not  to  sympathize  with  them, 
and  to  turn  the  edge  of  its  feelings  to 
participate  in  this  chaos  of  misery. 
And  though  he  strove  much  to  as- 
suage  their    grief    and    anguish,    by 
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every  possible  turn  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, the  tempest  of  wretched  suf- 
fering did  not  subside  till  their  natures 
had  exhausted  their  suirerinG:s.  The 
calm  which  followed,  wag  that  black 
melancholy  which  sits  and  throws 
around  her  a  death-like  silence,  and  a 
dread  repose. 

The  gloom  which  the  presence  of 
this  welcome  visitant  threw  around  the 
castle,  saddened  the  heart  even  of  the 
chief,  for  St.  Clyde  handed  him  the 
sword  of  his  fathers,  which  he  had 
carefully  saved  in  all  his  dangers;  he 
had  received  it  fromVich  EanDunmor- 
ven  in  the  hour  of  his  death,  and  the 
moment  of  victory;  it  was  an  old  heir- 
loom, whose  appearance,  whilst  it 
filled  the  chief's  heart  with  sorrow, 
caused  his  eye  to  sparkle  with  martial 
pride;  and  a  ring  which  Vich  Ean  Dun- 
morven  with  his  last  words  desired 
St.  Clyde  to  "  give!  give  it  yourself  I 
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to  my  mother  V  deepened  the  horror 
of  her  affliction  ;  and  though  it  was 
some  years  since  she  had  received 
the  sad  tidings  of  his  death,  the  ring 
seemed  to  set  before  her  eyes  the  last 
agonies  and  struggles  of  her  only  son, 
and  opened  afresh  the  wounds  his  fall 
had  inflicted  on  her  maternal  heart. 
Every  one  partook  of  the  banquet 
which  the  sight  of  this  sword  and  ring 
served  up  ;  and  there  was  no  one  pre- 
sent who  did  not  become  a  ravenous, 
guest,  whose  soul  was  not  largely  sated 
with  its  miserable  dainties. 

The  family  of  Dunmorven  now  turn- 
ed their  conversation  on  the  fate  of  the 
Laird  St.  Clyde,  and  his  wife,  and  No- 
rah;  and  Colin  was  reduced  to  as  much 
sorrow  as  the  other,  and  the  day  was 
closed  in  the  same  manner  by  the  fe- 
male part  of  the  family;  but  at  dinner 
the  chief  resumed  the  dignity  of  his 
sires  of  old.     He  related  their  deeds  of 
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glory;  their  military  ardour;  their  dig- 
nity of  independence;  their  contempt  of 
danger;  the  reverence  of  their  formida- 
ble retinue  of  armed  vassals;  the  signal 
of  the  crosh-tarie,  by  which  himself 
bought  to  the  carn-a-vi^hin  at  Tohermo- 
ry  the  Macdonals  with  their  Frtick,  the 
Grants  with  their  Craig-clachie^  and  the 
Mackenzies  with  their  Tullickard  ;  but 
be  was  glad  the  system  of  antiquated 
manners  had  now  given  way  to  equita- 
ble laws,  and  that  the  fiery-cross  now 
ceased  to  bring,  in  three  hours  for  thir- 
ty miles  around,  to  any  rendezvous, 
the  disaffected  with  their  war  cries  of 
Friech,  Craig-clachie,  or  Tullickard; 
but  though  Dunmorven  seemed  to  re- 
joice  that  the  black-mail  could  not 
now  be  levied  by  powerful  clans  on 
those  that  were  weaker,  he  could  not 
help  observing  how  the  fidelity  of  his 
father-in-law  was  observed  towards  his 
own  clan,  whose  cattle  he  always  se- 
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cuf^d  from  the  plundering  expeditions 
of  their  neighbours ;  "  for/'  said  Dun- 
morven,  "  on  the  silver  plates,  the  or- 
naments of  his  baldrick,  he  thus  ad- 
dressed his  broad  sword :" 

"  Hae  tibi  erunt  artes,  pacisque  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  sabjectis  et  debellare  superbos." 

And  he  related,  with  considerable 
feeling,  the  fate  of  the  two  Kennedies, 
who  showed  such  honour  towards  the 
implicit  confidence  Scotland's  banish- 
ed prince  placed  in  them,  arguing  (as 
if  the  matter  were  disputed)  that  "the 
Kennedies,"  two  common  thieves,  who 
took  the  young  prince  under  their  pro- 
tection, and  kept  him  with  faith  invio- 
late,  notwithstanding  they  knew  an 
immense  reward  was  offered  for  his 
head,  "  were  samples  of  primitive  hos- 
pitality and  devoted  honour."  And  he 
maintained  that  the  men  who  surprised 
the  baggage-horses  of  one  of  the  king's 
general   officers,    and    supplied    their 
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prince  with  linen ;  the  men  who  robbed 
for  their  forlorn  prince's  support;  the 
men  who  went  to  Inverness  repeatedly 
in  disguise,  to  buy  provisions  for  the 
chief;  the  men  who  had  sufficient  vir- 
tue to  resist  the  temptation  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds, — were  objects  of  na- 
tional pride,  even  though  one  of  the 
poor  fellows  some  time  after  was  hang- 
ed for  stealing  a  cow  not  worth  more 
than  thirty  shillings  ! 

St.  Clyde  replied,  "  the  life  of  man 
was  short,  the  benefit  of  charity  im- 
mortal ;'*  but  he  did  not  offer  to  con- 
trovert the  opinions  of  Dunmorven; 
and  if  we  include  his  tenderness  and 
sympathy,  in  condoling  with  Lady 
Dunmorven  and  her  daughters,  we  shall 
have  formed  the  entire  of  this  first  day's 
share  of  a  Highland  welcome. 

The  dreams  of  other  times  would 
paint  every  thing  at  Dunmorven  cas- 
tle, with  the  lights  and  shadows  of  tiie 
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sublime,  the  marvellous,  the  comic, 
the  tragic,  or  the  dull  insipidity  of  com- 
mon-place visits  and  ordinary  friend- 
ships ;  but  we  shall  barely  relate  mat- 
ters as  they  were,  not  as  our  fancy 
would  make  them. 


YOL.  Ill, 
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CHAPTEIl   VII. 

UUin  raised  the  song  of  gladness.  The  hills  of 
Inistore  rejoiced.  The  flame  of  the  oak  arose,  and  the 
tales  of  heroes  are  told. 

OSSIAN. 

As  St. Clyde's  time  was  limited,  Dun- 
morven  was  resolved  to  pay  all  the  at- 
tention to  his  guest,  which  a  chief  of 
his  descent  could  show  to  the  friend  of 
an    only  and  lamented  son  ;  and   ac- 
cordingly, the   da}^  subsequent  to   St. 
Clyde's  arrival,  an  invitation  was  sent 
to  the  chieftain  Mactorloisk,  to  honour 
with  his  company  the  castle  of  Dun- 
morven,  which  was  now  honoured  with 
the  company  of  Capt.  St.  Clyde.    Mac- 
torlaisk,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  chieftain 
who  acknowledged  Dunmorven's  right 
of  primogeniture,    with    much   pride 
sent   his  bladier  to  announce  his  ac- 
ceptance of  Dunmorven's  invitation. 
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Mactorloisk's  hladier  came  alon^ 
with  Diinmorven's  hladier;  and,  having 
obtained  an  audience  of  the  chief 
whom  all  Mull  loved,  and  with  cheerful 
heart  obeyed,  thus  delivered  himself: 

"The  clouds  of  the  north  can  gather 
no  more,  the  shield  it  may  hang  in  the 
hall,  since  the  thistle  the  sweet  rose  has 
yielded,  and  both  may  be  hung  to  the 
mane  of  the  lion;  Oi'l  Roi  Dunmorven 
and  Torloisk  see  on  one  stalk  the  em- 
blems of  peace;  andThegnMactorloisk 
greets  well  the  chief  Oil  Roi  Dunmor- 
ven, and  will  be  proud  to  make  one  of  his 
friends  at  the  Highland  welcome  which 
Dunmorven  is  to  give  the  hero  Mac- 
Cleutha." 

Dunmorven  heard  the  hladier  of 
Mactorloisk  with  the  deepest  attention, 
and  barely  replied,  "Well,  the  lion  has 
let  them  tie  the  rose  to  his  mane;  and 
Where's  he  that'll  pluck  it  away  ?" 
There  was  no  answer  expected  j   and 

F2 
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the  vassals  grinned  the  pleasure  they 
felt  from  the  allegorical  language  of 
the  chief  and  the  bladier. 

The  preparations  at  the  castle  were 
great,  that  the  approaching  welcome 
might  be  as  truly  national  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  Hebrides,  and  as  became 
the  race  of  Dunmorven. 

The  red  deer  and  the  mountain  goat, 
the  heifer  and  the  innocent  sheep,  the 
kappercailzie,  the  grous,  and  the  do- 
mestic poultry,  were  killed ;  and  fish 
from  the  banks  between  Tirree  and  lo- 
najwerefished  for  the  dinner  of  thatday: 
many  of  the  vassals  were  put  in  requisi- 
tion, and  many  more  looked  to  be  em- 
ployed whose  services  were  not  wanted. 

When  the  day  arrived,  the  chieftain 
Mactorloisk,  attended  by  a  vast  retinue 
in  the  full  dress  of  the  plaid  and  quelt, 
the  bonnet  and  the  hose,  the  sword  and 
the  dirk,  arrived  at  Dunmorven  cas- 
tle j   and  the  ceremony  of   introduc- 
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ing  St.  Clyde  to  the  baron,  was  at- 
tended with  all  the  parade  of  congees, 
and  shaking  of  hands,  and  gibberish 
amongst  the  lower  orders  of  the  clan, 
for  which  primitive  manners  and  anti- 
quated patriarchal  fashions  were  so 
famous. 

Dunmorven  and  Mactorloisk  were 
each  attended  by  his  hanchman,  and 
the  principal  officers  of  the  respective 
households  whom  we  have  named  ; 
and  as  Mactorloisk  was  a  very  elegant 
young  bachelor,  the  Miss  Dunmorvens 
shared  between  him  and  Captain  St. 
Clyde  all  the  agreeable  qualities,  the 
affliction  they  had  not  yet  shaken  off, 
and  the  dignity  of  their  sex  and  rank, 
bade  them  exhibit  to  welcome  guests; 
and  the  clan  got  an  opportunity  to 
show  St.  Clyde  their  incorruptible  fi- 
delity, and  the  chiefs  exhibited  their 
particular  brotherhood. 

The  clan  of  Dunmorven  was  divided 
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into  its  tribes,  and  Mactorloisk  was 
at  the  head  of  the  most  powerful 
branch  of  that  clan,  for  under  him 
"were  four  branches  of  eighty  males 
each  * ;  and  these,  though  they  de- 
duced their  original  from  Dunmorven, 
considered  themselves  the  immediate 
protectors  and  defenders  of  Mactor- 
loisk, who,  on  his  part,  viewed  Dun- 
morven  as  the  chief  whom,  next  to  his 
sovereign,  his  right  arm  might  defend. 
On  an  occasion  that  called  forth  their 
most  sublime  degree  of  virtue  and  love 
to  the  chief,  this  multifarous  crowd  of 
vassals  were  willing  to  show,  that 
though  kings  can,  for  the  most  part, 
only  exalt  or  degrade,  every  duty» 
every  moral  and  political  principle, 
every  affection  of  the  heart,  all  the 
adherence   and   reverence   which    the 


*  '*  The  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  probably  more 
redundant  in  population  than  any  other  part  of  Great 
Britain."     Malthus  on  Population. 
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kindness  of  consanguinitv,  and  the  ob- 
ligations of  patriarchal  authority,  could 
command,  were  absorbed  in  their  idol, 
their  chief,  in  Oil  Roi  Dunmorven; 
and  the  extensive  obligation  operated 
with  a  force  scarcely  credible;  for  Dun- 
morven and  the  chieftain  Mactorloisk, 
drawing  their  dirks  from  their  belts, 
and  thrusting  them  in  the  smooth  lawn 
before  the  castle,  all  the  vassals  pre- 
sent, knowing  well  that  it  was  by  Dun- 
mon^en's  nod  they  knew  who  were 
friends  and  who  were  enemies,  what 
kings  they  should  obey,  and  what  re- 
ligion they  should  profess,  sheathed 
to  the  hilt  their  dirks  in  their  mother 
earth  ;  and  the  example  of  Dunmorven, 
with  his  claymore,  caused  the  hall  of 
his  castle  to  glitter  with  the  massive 
heads  of  their  broad  swords. 

This  precaution  was,  perhaps,  not 
necessary;  but  there  had  been  bicker- 
ings among  some  of  the  subdivisions 
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of  his  clan,  and  Dunmorven,  who 
studied  the  human  heart,  gave  them 
an  example  which  none  would  offer  to 
oppose.  When  they  got  into  the  hall 
of  the  castle,  the  head  of  the  table  was 
occupied  by  the  chief  himself,  on  his 
right  and  left  were  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, and  Thegn  Mactorloisk  and  St. 
Clyde. 

But  Dunmorven,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  times,  welcomed  his  chieftain 
Mactorloisk  with  a  rummer  of  claret 
and  another  of  sherry-sack.  The  chief- 
tain's vassals  were  severally  presented 
with  a  large  queigh  full  of  ale,  or  a 
horn  of  whiskey. 

The  chief,  his  family,  and  visitors, 
being  seated  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
the  elders  of  the  clan,  the  wadsetters 
and  the  taxmen  set  themselves  next 
in  rank;  the  sons  and  nephews  and 
the  foster  brothers  were  next  in  order; 
beneath  them  were  the  officers  of  Dun- 
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morven's  household,  and  next  to  them 
those  of  Mactorloisk's  household,  and 
last  of  all  sat  the  vassals.  The  dishes 
of  the  long  oaken  table  were  ranged 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  guests; 
and  thus  was  preserved  due  respect  to 
economy,  in  the  carving  of  the  veni- 
son, the  game,  the  fowls,  and  the  fish. 
But  those  who  were  regaled  on  the 
lawn  relished  well  the  broth,  the  beef, 
the  fragments  of  the  fish  and  the 
game,  and  every  one  feasted  on  the 
broken  venison. 

The  claret,  the  I' eau-de-vie,  and  the 
good  old  Jamaica,  were  excellent ;  and 
the  guests  in  the  hall  did  ample  ho- 
nour to  the  well-filled  goblets  as  they 
circled  round.  On  the  lawn,  the  whiskey 
was  plied  about  in  horns  that  had  mea- 
sured the  potency  of  their  owners  on 
Sky  and  on  Isla,  in  Jura  and  Colonsa, 
at  Icolumkill  and  at  Barra. 

Dunmorven  could  not  let  this  op- 
F  5 
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portunity  slip  of  declaring  before  St. 
Clyde,  bow  higb  the  love  of  a  High- 
land chief  might  rise  in  the  breast  of 
a  vassal,  and  related  accordingly  the 
following  anecdfDte : 

"  At  the  battle  of  Glenshiel,  in  the 
year  19,  when  the  Highlanders  at  Stra- 
chell  destroyed  the  king's  forces  by 
rolling  down  stones  upon  them  from 
the  heights,  Monro  of  Culcraine  was 
dangerously  wounded  in  the  thigh, 
and  when  he  was  down,  the  fire  from 
a  party  posted  on  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain,  might  have  made  holes  in 
his  body.  Finding  they  were  resolved 
to  dispatch  him,  he  bid  his  servant, 
who  was  by,  get  out  of  the  danger, 
for  he  might  lose  his  life,  but  could  be 
of  no  service  to  him ;  but  the  High- 
lander burst  into  tears,  and  asking 
'  how  he  thought  he  could  leave  him 
in  that  condition  V  set  himself  down 
on  his  hands  and  knees  over  his  mas- 
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ter,  and  received  several  wounds  to 
shield  him  from  further  danger;  till 
one  of  the  clan,  who  acted  as  a  ser- 
geant, after  having  taken  an  oath  upon 
his  dirk,  '  that  he  would  do  it,'  with  a 
small  party  dislodged  the  enemy;  and 
this  brave  man  Monro  of  Culcraine 
has  now  to  wait  at  his  table,  but  other- 
wise he  treats  him  more  as  a  friend 
than  as  a  servant/' 

Dunmorven  was  not  a  declaimer: 
his  oratory  lay  chiefly  in  anecdotes, 
tales  of  other  times,  the  politics  of  the 
years  fifteen  and  forty-five;  and  pa- 
rental laconic  lectures  he  sometimes 
read  the  refractory,  the  lazy,  and  the 
busy-bodies  of  his  clan.  He  now  cal- 
led aloud  for  "  the  tongue  of  joy,  and 
the  breath  that  healed  the  widowed 
heart/' 

The  hairdh  was  not  now  dignified 
Avith  a  harp,  the  instrument  had  long 
been  disused;   and  the  piper  was  the 
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only  musician  now  retained  in  the  fa- 
mily, save  that  young  and  old  of  the 
islesmen  could  wind  a  bugle  horn,  till 
the  linn  of  Correivreiken  would  shriek 
back  that  she  heard  them.  In  these 
comparatively  peaceful  days,  when  the 
energy  of  his  clan  was  more  seldom  to 
be  roused,  the  bard  was  less  frequently 
employed  in  spirit-stirring  lays;  his 
general  employment  was  to  drink  with 
old  Dunmorven,  and  on  particular  fa- 
mily festivals  to  recall  some  tale  of 
other  years,  as  if  still  to  keep  alive  the 
declining  patriarchal  bond,  and  the 
unabated  family  pride.  He  was  a 
white-haired  venerable  looking  man, 
and,  but  that  his  countenance  partook 
of  the  general  gloom  and  affliction  of 
Dunmorven  castle,  St.  Clyde  thought 
he  perceived  it  full  of  lightning  and 
spirit. 

The  fragments  of   the  dinner  had 
scarcely  disappeared,  when,    from   a 
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seat  on  one  side  of  the  hall,  the  bard 
began  in  Erse  to  invoke  the  spirits  of 
northern  song,  and  the  chiefs  of  Dun- 
morven  of  old ;  the  guests  paid  a 
mournful  attention,  and  the  chief  wrap- 
ped his  face  in  his  plaid  as  the  hoary 
minstrel  related  the  genealogy  of  Dun- 
morven's  family,  and  the  famous  war- 
like actions  of  the  successive  heads  of 
that  family,  with  a  peculiar  and  dis- 
criminative store  of  imagery,  and  the 
most  capricious  principles  of  ratioci- 
nation, that  accorded  well  as  an  opiate 
to  the  chief,  to  Thegn  Mactorloisk 
from  the  glen,  and  to  the  vassals  from 
the  mountains ;  it  was  a  history,  which, 
if  it  had  all  been  translated  to  our 
readers,  might  have  swelled  our  pages 
with  northern  poesy,  and  afforded  an 
impressive  and  instructive  series  of  oc- 
currences to  the  city  novel  hunters, 
whom  existing  originals,  feudal  chi- 
valry in  the  mountains,  vulgar  fanati- 
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cism  in  the  plains,  the  dreams  and  ex- 
aggerations of  remote  antiquity,  the 
happy  combinations  of  extravagant  ro- 
mance fancy,  the  hardihood  and  he- 
roism of  savage  imperturbability,  and 
the  domineering  but  captivating  qua- 
lities of  pride,  gallantry,  elegance,  and 
ambition,  would  have  thrown  into  all 
the  singular  modifications  which  their 
plastic  nature  could  receive  from  the 
circumstances  with  which  the  bard  of 
Dunmorven  castle  would  have  sur- 
rounded them. 

We  shall  only  give  the  remaining 
part  of  the  minstrel's  coranach;  it  re- 
lated to  the  gallantry  and  bravery  of 
young  Dunmorven,  the  prowess  of  the 
sons  of  the  isles  of  the  Gael,  the  fall 
of  Dunmorven,  and  the  grief  of  his 
love;  the  death  of  Gen.  Wolfe,  and 
the  glory  of  the  victory  on  the  Heights 
of  Abraham. 

"  Grey  Dunmorven's  banquet  was 
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spread  with  sorrow,  and  her  shell  was 
pledged  in  tears,  that  the  horn  of  the 
chieftain  was  silent  on  the  hill,  and 
the  dun-deer  was  chased  only  wnth  the 
wind  ;  and  the  white  arms  of  her  maids, 
fairer  than  Kilda's  foam,  are  stretched 
out  to  hail  the  bark  that  hath  parted 
for  ever.  No!  the  bounding  galley- 
hath  come,  and  her  white  sails  are 
furled  in  Cleutha;  but  the  banner  that 
streams  on  the  breeze  is  not  the  pride 
of  Dunmorven  j  far  on  the  waters  that 
roll  his  tomb  is  piled  on  the  desert,  and 
the  winds  wave  the  grass  that  is  green 
on  his  breast.  The  sons  of  Albin  were 
valiant,  and  their  arms  were  the  sinews 
of  war;  their  swords  were  a  thousand, 
and  the  spears  of  their  might  rolled 
back  the  tide  of  the  battle.  They 
were  far  from  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
and  the  hills  of  the  land  of  deserts. 
But  the  red  eye  of  their  chieftain  dart- 
ed flames  on  the  foe,  and  the  rocks 
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were  like  the  clouds  of  the  tempest* 
The  children  of  Dermid  arose  and 
girded  on  the  swords  of  their  valour  j 
they  looked  on  the  chief  of  Dunmor- 
ven,  Vich  Ean  the  son  of  the  aged, 
whose  sword  was  the  star  of  their  love, 
that  had  shone  in  the  hands  of  many 
heroes.  Clancola  fought,  and  the 
foe  sunk  in  her  sight,  a^  the  noisy 
surge  from  her  rocks,  as  the  white 
snow  from  the  sun  of  her  mountains 
that  melteth. 

"  For  her  arm  of  ruin  was  bare;'  it 
was  bathed  in  the  blood  of  the  foe. 
Death  rode  on  the  smoke  of  the  bat- 
tle; he  stamped  on  the  hill  with  the 
clash  of  a  thousand  swords.  But 
bright  through  the  war  clouds  rolling, 
shone  the  steel  swords  of  the  brave; 
and  the  Slogan  of  Clancola  arose  like 
the  thunder  on  a  thousand  hills,  and 
the  waves  of  the  storm  on  the  rocks. 
Many  were  the  heaps  of  the  slain; 
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and  the  war  steed  stamped  in  blood. 
Night  closed  round  the  warriors  of  vic- 
tory; they  rested  on  their  swords  amid 
the  heaps  of  the  slain ;  they  kindled 
their  watch  fires  on  the  field  of  the 
dead. 

"  Mourn,  thou  lovely  land  of  green 
fields*;  the  light  of  thy  glory  is  dim  ; 
the  hero  of  thy  love  f  is  fallen  in  the 
dawn  of  his  fame  ! 

"  Sad  is  thy  tear,  maid  of  Inistore ; 
and  thy  locks,  fair  like  the  curling 
mist  of  the  morning,  are  dishevelled  as 
the  wildness  of  the  flying  clouds :  beat 
thy  breast  of  mountain  snow,  and  roll 
the  red  eye  of  thy  tears.  The  young, 
the  beautiful,  the  brave,  lies  low ;  he 
returneth  no  more  to  the  feast  of  the 
hall,  or  the  chase  of  the  bounding  deer. 

*'  Many  are  the  tears  that  flow  for 
thee,  O  fair-haired  son  of  Clancola, 
many  in  the  hall  of  thy  fathers ;  thy 

*  England.  f  General  Wolfe. 
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sword  is  hung  on  the  walls.  Red  was 
thy  hand  in  the  fight,  and  fleet  thy 
foot  in  the  chase.  Gone  is  the  sound 
of  mirth.  Fair  was  thy  form,  O 
youths  lovely  and  fair  was  thy  open 
soul !  \Yhat  then  availed  the  bloom 
of  youth,  and  what  the  arm  of 
strength  ?  He  fell  not  in  the  clash  of 
swords,  but  by  the  recreant  bolt  of  the 
fearful ;  for  his  arm  was  like  the  whirl 
wind  on  the  forest. 

"  Weep  not,  chief  of  the  rocky  isle, 
for  he  fell  in  the  morning  of  glory :  his 
dirge  was  the  yell  of  victory,  and  the 
shrieks  of  the  flying  foe.  Many  bards 
shall  tell  his  name,  and  his  memory 
shall  be  dear  to  the  children  of  song. 
But  the  clouds  of  sorrow  shall  not  al- 
ways hover  on  his  memory :  they  shall 
weave  his  name  in  their  songs  of  glad- 
ness, and  in  the  deeds  of  the  mighty." 

St.  Clyde,  though  strange  to  these 
rude  and  feudal  customs,  was  greatly 
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interested  in  this  old  man's  lay; 
which  he  perfectly  understood,  and 
bore  witness  to  its  genuine  and  natu- 
ral strength  by  his  participation  in  the 
common  feelings  of  the  audience,  who 
regularly  accompanied  the  old  bairdh's 
song  and  gesticulation  with  groans 
and  tears,  and  with  sudden  and  simul- 
taneous expressions  of  ardour;  and  old 
Dunmorven  himself  clenched  his  teeth 
and  grasped  his  sword,  when  he 
heard  of  his  son's  pointing  the  way  to 
victory.  "  And  welcome,'*  said  the 
bairdh,  "  welcome  to  the  halls  of  Dun- 
morven, the  youth  whom  the  warrior 
loved,  whose  vouns:  sword  learned  to 
smite  by  his  side;  O  welcome!  who 
bringeth  home  the  golden- shelled 
sword  of  Clancola,  that  shone  in  the 
shock  of  the  mighty.  Dunmorven 
shall  sleep  in  peace;  the  sword  of  his 
fathers  is  hung  in  his  halls,  and  bards 
shall  behold  it  with  joy.     Dear  as  the 
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memory  of  the  brave;  bright  as  the 
fame  of  his  days.  Thy  love  shall  kiss 
thy  shining  steel,  and  clasp  thee  to  the 
bosom  of  her  grief.  The  valiant  shall 
look  on  thee  v^ith  pride,  and  remember 
the  fame  thou  hast  won." 

The  bagpipers  of  Dunmorven  and 
Mactorloisk,  during  dinner,  played  ap- 
propriate tunes,  which  made  the  castle 
echo  again.  One  tune — "  The  tears 
of  Scotland,"  the  words  of  the  song, 

*'  Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn. 
Thy  banished  peace,  thy  laurels  torn ! 
Thy  sons  for  valour  long  renowned. 
Lie  slaughtered  on  their  native  ground  !" 

was  soon  dismissed;  and  the  burden  of 
the  pirroach  was,  "  Tranent  Muir" — 
the  song  being 

*'  The  chevalier,  being  void  of  fear. 

Did  march  up  Brisli  brae,  man ; 
And  through  Tranent  e'er  he  did  stent. 

As  fast  as  he  could  gae,  man. 
While  Gen'ral  Cope  did  tant  and  mock, 

\Vi'  many  a  loud  huzza,  man  ; 
But  ere  next  morn  proclaimed  the  cock. 

We  heard  another  craw,  man." 
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But  the  tune  "  O'er  the  water  to 
Charlie,"  was  too  much  for  the  unex- 
tinguished principles  of  the  vassals  on 
the  lawn  ;  and  they  burst  out  in  one 
tremendous  voice, 

**  Come  boat  me  o'er. 

Come  row  me  o'er. 
Come  boat  me  o'er  to  Charlie  I 

I'll  gi'  John  Ross 

Another  bawbee. 
To  boat  me  o'er  to  Charlie  !" 

And  "  The  bonny  lad  with  the  white 
cockade"  had  almost  raised,  in  the  hall 
and  on  the  lawn,  an  universal  cry  of 
"  God  save  Prince  Charles!"  but  the 
chief  called  for  the  "  Birks  of  Aber- 
geldie ;"  and  St.  Clyde  being  requested 
to  bid  the  piper  play  next,  "  Auld 
Rob- Morris  that  wons  in  yon  glen," 
the  too  easily  insubordinate  minds  of 
the  vassals  were  turned  from  their 
Prince  to  the  festivities  of  Dunmor- 
ven  casde. 

It  was  a  high  day  at  the  castle,  and 
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the  pipers  were  gentlemen ;  but  the 
solace  and  phrensy  which  the  bag- 
pipe had  hitherto  given  the  chief,  tlie 
ladies,  Thegn  Mactorloisk,  and  the 
captain,  the  vassals  and  the  bard,  was 
now  to  cease ;  for  the  magistri  artium 
of  Sky  college,  had  long  enough,  with 
upright  attitude  and  majestic  stride, 
paced  the  hall  and  the  lawn,  and  both 
the  pipers  threw  down  upon  the 
ground  their  bag-pipes,  as  being  only 
the  passive  means  of  conveying  their 
skill  to  the  ears  of  the  chief  and  his 
lady,  and  St.  Clyde;  but  the  gillies 
snatched  up  the  instruments^  that  they 
might  not  suffer  indignity  from  the 
neglect  of  men  who  did  not  think 
them  a  proper  weight  to  be  carried, 
except  when  their  hereditary  office 
demanded  their  exhilarating  powers. 

It  was  at  a  late  hour  that  Mactor- 
loisk  left  Dunmorven  castle;  and  when 
he  departed,  the  ceremonies  were  nei- 
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ther  fewer  nor  less  antiquated  than 
when  he  came;  and  though  Mactor- 
loisk  could  but  ill  afford  to  stand  the 
expense  of  a  feast  that  might  vie  with 
his  chief's;  Dunmorven,  his  lady,  and 
daughters,  and  Captain  St.  Clyde  were 
invited  to  the  cairn  of  Torloisk,  to  dine 
vrith  its  owner. 

As  they  passed  through  the  vesti- 
bule, every  man  girded  on  his  claymore, 
and  his  dirk  had  remained  long  enough 
in  the  ground,  in  token  of  friendship : 
they  met  like  brothers,  and  they 
parted  in  peace  and  harmony. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

The  sky  it  seems  would  pour  clown  stinking  pitch. 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek. 
Dashes  the  fire  out.     O,  I  have  suffered 
With  those  that  I  saw  suffer  1  a  brave  vessel, 
Who  had  no  doubt  some  noble  creatures  in  her. 
Dashed  all  to  pieces.     O,  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart ! 

Shakspeare. 

ThegN  Mactorloisk  had  scarcely  left 
Dunmorven  castle,  when  a  violent 
storm  came  on,  which  lasted  all  night, 
and  the  morning  discovered  the  havock 
it  had  made.  A  large  ship  richly  laden 
had  been  driven  on  the  rocks  of  the 
Ross  of  Mull;  and  the  people  front 
every  part  that  the  news  of  her  dis- 
aster had  reached,  came  to  the  creeks 
to  plunder  the  wreck. 

This    ship    had   come   from   South 
America,  and  was  bound  to  Copen- 
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hagen.  The  captain  had  resolved  to 
sail  round  through  the  Pentland  Frith, 
and  being  little  acquainted  with  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  western  coast 
of  Mull  in  stormy  weather,  he  kept 
too  much  to  the  east :  his  vessel  was 
wrecked ;  and,  as  none  of  the  crew 
could  be  found  alive  on  the  shore,  it 
was  conjectured  all  had  perished. 

The  vassals  were  eager  and  indefati- 
gable in  carrying  away  every  thing 
that  could  be  found.  Dunmorven,  as 
chief  of  the  clan,  and  sole  proprietor 
of  the  coast,  had  his  share  of  the  booty 
brought  to  his  castle.  In  short,  there 
was  nothing  but  the  shattered  hull  of 
the  vessel  left,  and  even  this  there 
were  preparations  made  to  take  to 
pieces  ;  but  the  sea,  in  two  days,  again 
ran  high  ;  and  the  bold  rocks  soon  re- 
duced to  fragments,  what  the  tardy 
process  of  these  islanders  would  have 
severed  in  little  less  than  a  month. 

VOL.  III.  G 
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When  the  weather  permitted  the 
fishermen  to  visit  the  ling  banks  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  island,  the 
people  of  one  of  the  fishing-boats  ob- 
served, on  a  shelf  of  a  bold  high  rock, 
something  which  they  took  to  be  a 
signal  made  by  a  man ;  and,  on  a  more 
close  attention  being  paid  to  it,  could 
plainly  perceive  it  was  a  man  waving 
his  linen  shirt  for  assistance  and  relief. 

Accustomed  to  the  dangers  of  the 
deep,  the  fishermen  rowed  instantly  to 
land ;  and  as  the  situation  of  the  man 
on  the  rock  was  inaccessible  from  the 
sea,  the  fishermen  took  a  rope  with 
them,  and  went  to  the  top  of  the  rock, 
and  let  one  end  of  the  rope  down  with 
a  loop  on  it.  The  loop  was  soon  filled, 
but  from  the  top  it  could  not  be  per- 
ceived what  was  put  into  it;  and  when 
the  load  was  drawn  up,  it  proved  to  be 
a  dead  man.  It  was  again  let  down, 
and  a  second  time  a  corpse  was  drawn 
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up.  It  was  let  down  a  third  time,  and 
now^thej  drew  up  a  miserable  wretch, 
much  bruised,  and  half  dead  from  hun- 
ger and  cold:  he  could  not  stand,  he 
could  not  speak.  It  was  let  down  a 
fourth  time,  and  a  man,  not  so  much 
exhausted  as  the  last,  was  pulled  up. 
He  pointed  to  the  brow  of  the  rock, 
and  held  up  three  of  his  fingers;  and, 
in  three  successive  lifts,  three  more 
men  were  drawn  up. 

These  poor  fellows  had  been  two 
days  and  three  nights  in  this  awful  si- 
tuation, and  had  nothing  to  eat  except 
a  few  biscuits  which  were  washed 
upon  the  rock  they  were  on,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  casks  having  been 
staved. 

In  the  crevices  of  the  rock  there 
was  only  salt  water ;  but  as  it  rained 
torrents,  they  laved  the  salt  water  out 
of  the  holes  with  their  hats  and  their 
shoes,  and  saved  fresh  water  to  drink. 

G  2 
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There  proved  to  be  amongst  these 
men,  the  captain,  his  mate,  two  pas- 
sengers, and  three  seamen.  It  was 
two  of  the  poor  tars  who  were  dead. 
Every  attention  was  paid  to  the  com- 
fort and  recovery  of  the  living,  and 
the  dead  were  buried  with  all  due  so- 
lemnity. And  when  the  captain  had 
sufficiently  recovered,  he  made  many 
enquiries  abont  the  wreck  of  his  ship; 
but  was  given  to  understand,  it  had 
been  pillaged  by  the  country  people, 
as  was  their  custom,  and  it  would  be 
vain  and  endless  to  attempt  to  recover 
any  part  of  it.  His  papers  were  sent 
him  by  Dunmorven,  to  whom  they  had 
been  sent  by  Mactorloisk,  who  receiv- 
ed them  from  his  foster-brother,  Bane 
Ean  Beg. 

Among  those  who  showed  particular 
attention  to  the  Danish  captain,  was  a 
priest,  who  had  lately  come  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  island.     This  good  man 
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was  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  people  he  had  come  to  labour 
amongst,  and  advised  the  captain  to 
address  a  memorial  to  Dunmorven  on 
the  subject  of  his  cargo  hnving  been 
plundered  by  the  clans-men.  The 
chief  sent  his  hanchman  to  inform 
the  captain,  that  "  such  things  were 
common,  and  that  all  wrecks  were 
droits  of  the  clan  on  whose  territories 
they  were  found,  but  whatever  had 
been  brought  to  Dunmorven  castle 
would  be  returned." 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  captain 
and  the  priest  began  to  concert  mea- 
sures for  the  recovery  of  the  property  ; 
and  St.  Clyde  was  applied  to,  both  by 
the  Dane  and  the  priest,  for  his  in- 
fluence with  the  chief  Dunmorven. 

Indeed  the  priest  himself  waited  on 
the  chief,  and  remonstrated  with  him  -, 
alleging  and  proving  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  all  such  captures  were  un- 
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lawful;  and,  in  place  cf  being  con- 
sidered as  droits  of  the  clan,  ought  to 
be  most  sacredly  saved,  and  kept  for 
their  rightful  owners.  But  the  chief 
was  still  bard  of  hearing  to  such  rea- 
soning, and  desired  they  would  apply 
to  baillie  Killdrummie  for  redress  of 
grievances.  Application  was  made  to 
the  baillie,  and  as  he  was  a  semi- con- 
vert of  the  new  light,  search-warrants 
were  granted  to  fmd  and  recover  the 
cargo. 

Some  of  the  vassals,  who  had  lost 
much  of  the  vices  of  their  ancestors, 
brought  to  the  captain's  quarters  what 
they  had  not  consumed;  but  there 
were  others  who  secreted  in  the  glens 
and  the  mountains  all  they  had  picked 
up,  and  unluckily  this  was  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  cargo. 

A  general  muster  of  the  people  on 
the  Ross  of  M  II  was  ordered,  and 
baillie  Killdrummie,  the  priest,  and  St. 
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Clyde,  and  the  captain,  sat  in  council 
as  judges  to  hear,  to  weigh,  to  judge, 
and  condemn,  according  to  the  facts 
and  documents  which  might  be  brought 
before  them,  touching  the  guilt  of  those 
who  were  suspected  of  having  pur- 
loined the  cargo. 

BaillieKilldrummie  opened  the  coun- 
cil, by  stating  the  grounds  on  which 
it  had  been  summoned,  and  imperiously 
ordered  the  clan  to  bring  back  the  pro- 
perty ;  but  the  people  were  deaf  to  his 
orders,  and  the  priest  proposed  every 
man  should  be  put  to  his  oath.  Those 
who  had  delivered  up  the  cargo  in- 
sisted on  the  same  thing,  and  urged 
with  their  brethren  in  religious  opi- 
nion, the  propriety  of  this  measure,  as 
"  they  would  ail  go  to  hell  who  did  not 
confess  aright  to  Father  Macgill,  and 
receive  his  remission  of  their  sins." 
But  one  of  the  elders  of  the  clan  ob- 
served, ''  it  would  be  time  eneugh  for 
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dem  to  do  dat  when  de  chief  set  de 
sample.*' 

Though  the  baillie  would  have  dis- 
pensed with  an  observation  of  this  sort, 
his  silence  betraj'ed  his  conviction  of 
its  justness. 

The  Dane  insisted,  *'  dat  der  var  not 
one  doot  dat  de  chief  be  de  friend  of 
shustice/*     "^ 

And  the  priest  could  not  help  notic- 
ing the  force  of  the  elder's  remark,  and 
he  was  "wzor^//?/ certain  that  the  chief 
would  not  be  behind  his  clan  in  show- 
ing mercy  to  the  stranger;  but  the  pre- 
cognition must  be  taken." 

Among  those  who  had  given  up  the 
goods  they  took  away,  there  was  a  ge- 
neral and  loud  murmur,  that  "  if  de 
goods  were  not  given  up,  it  might  be 
de  king  of  Tenmark  wad  mak  war  on 
Dunmorven,"  But  those  who  persisted 
in  concealing  their  knowledge  of  the 
goods  they  had  taken,  replied,  *'  Out ! 
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let  the  king  of  Tenmark  send  his  sogers 
oure  to  Mull,  and  Oil  Roi  Dunmor- 
ven's  clan  will  hang  tern  wi*  the  tows 
o'  te  boat." 

An  old  man  cried  out,  "Gif  Dunmor- 
ven's  clan  hae  fronted  de  king  o'  Ten- 
mark,  Dunmorven  his-sell  will  mak  de 
matter  up/' 

But  finding  there  was  no  ready  me- 
thod of  ascertaining  who  had  any  part 
of  the  cargo,  and  who  had  none,  the 
priest  insisted  on  putting  them  on  their 
oaths;  and  the  baillie  prescribed  the 
form  of  the  oath  to  them,  and  the  priest 
drew  from  his    coat-pocket    a    Bible, 
thinking  none  of  them  would  venture  to 
forswear  himself  on  the  sacred  volume; 
but  some  of  them  would   not  swear^ 
pretending  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
propriety  of  taking  the  oath ;  they  paid 
a   sacred  regard  to  their  oaths;    and 
their  protestations  were  construed  into 
guilt  by  the  baillie,  who  knew  that,  m 
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the  motley  clan  of  Dunmorven,  each 
tribe  had  its  particular  object  of  vener- 
ation ;  and  it  was  now  proposed  these 
should  all  swear  again  on  their  dirks 
and  the  Bible,  as  by  this,  those  who 
dreaded  the  penalty  of  perjury  would 
not  kiss  the  dirk. 

Accordingly,  some  of  the  people  of 
one  tribe  showed  very  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction ;  and  one  man  exclaimed, 
"  Out !  I  canna  do  dat,  for  I  will  not 
forswear  myself  to  please  any  body.*' 
Three  of  his  tribe  who  were  present, 
joined  him  in  making  this  declaration, 
and  the  baillie  put  down  their  names 
as  guilty. 

The  baillie  next  proposed  they 
should  swear  by  the  Bible,  their  dirk, 
and  name  of  the  chief  Oil  Roi  Dun- 
morven, thinking  that  those  who  made 
no  scruple  to  swear  upon  the  Bible  and 
the  dirk,  would  pay  some  respect  to 
the  name  of  their  chiefj  and  the  oath 
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being  tendered  themaccorclingly,  an  old 
man  refused  it,  saying  "Thar  is  hantle 
o*  difference  betwixt  that  an'  damning 
ain's  saul ;"  and  as  many  of  his  opinion 
as  were  privy  to  the  plunder  of  the 
goods,  feeling  the  criminality  of  their 
conduct,  declared  they  were  incapa- 
ble of  taking  the  oath,  as  "  de  chief 
was  de  only  man  they  liked" — in  plain 
English,  Dunmorven  was  nearly  the 
only  object  of  their  veneration. 

The  baillie  perceiving  several  who 
were  all  this  time  bold  and  silent,  took 
from  his  waistcoat-pocket  a  small  ivo- 
ry crucifix,  rightly  imagining  that  if 
the  Bible,  the  dirk,  and  the  name  Dun- 
morven could  not  bind  them  over  to 
religiously  tell  the  truth,  or  silently  ac- 
knowledge their  guilt,  their  veneration 
for  the  '*Son  of  the  Virgin'  would 
wring  confession  from  their  hardened 
hearts :  and  he  was  not  mistaken ;  for 
the  gravity  with  which  he  pulled  the 
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image  from  his  pocket,  and  the  dignity 
with  which  he  raised  it  in  his  hand, 
discovered  the  inclination  of  the  stout- 
hearted ;  and,  no  sooner  did  the  cross 
meet  their  eyes,  than  they  crossed 
themselves  and  bowed  the  knee;  and 
the  bailhe,  taking  advantage  of  the 
tone  of  mind  they  now  evinced,  pro- 
posed they  should  "swear  by  the  Bible 
and  the  cross,  whether  they  had  plun- 
dered the  wreck,  and  where  they  had 
hid  their  booty.'* 

*'  What  1"  said  a  young  man,  **  sail 
I  confess  my  sins  to  Father  Macgill, 
and  forswear  myself  before  the  Son  of 
our  Blessed  Lady?  na,  na,  dat  wad 
naer  be  forgiven  me,  neither  by  St. 
Peter,  nor  by  the  Son  o'  te  Blessed 
Virgin." 

It  was  now  pretty  evident  that  al- 
most all  these  people  were  implicated 
in  the  concealment  of  the  plunder  of 
the  cargo ;  and    the    magistrate  told 
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them  frankly,  that  if  within  twenty- 
four  hours  it  were  not  restored,  he 
would  use  the  power  the  renovated 
laws  of  his  country  furnished  him  with, 
to  bring  them  to  punishment. 

And  indeed  the  clan  felt  the  full 
force  of  the  command  ;  for  the  Union 
having  deprived  the  chiefs  of  their  ju- 
risdiction, Dunmorven  had  lost  much 
of  his  influence  in  protecting  them 
from  suffering  the  vengeance  of  the 
laws  for  their  depredations:  so  true  it 
is,  that  the  chiefs  had  in  this  respect 
degenerated  from  patriarchal  nobles  to 
rapacious  landlords,  as  the  law  which 
divested  them  of  a  formidable  retinue, 
armed  with  a  target,  a  heavy  broadsword, 
pistol,  stock  and  lock  of  iron,  a  dirk, 
and  a  skeenocles,  had  lessened,  in  the 
baillie's  eyes,  that  dignity  which  Dun- 
morven derived  from  an  opinion  of  his 
military  importance  j  and  Killdrummie 
was  resolved  "  no  tascal  money  should 
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be  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the 
goods." 

The  council  was  just  going  to  be 
broken  up,  when  a  messenger  arrived 
from  Dunmorven,  saying  that  the  clan 
must  give  up  the  property,  and  the 
captain  might  remove  it  to  the  custom- 
house at  ToberiDony,  or  leave  it  at 
Dunmorven  castle,  till  he  could  take  it 
away,  or  find  a  purchaser  for  it. 

This  news  went  through  the  crowd 
of  vassals  like  lightning ;  and,  before 
next  evening,  all  the  property  of 
the  Dane  that  had  been  saved  was 
restored. 

Our  readers  who  may  not  be  able 
to  reconcile  the  conduct  of  these  peo- 
ple, ought  to  recollect  that  they  had  a 
very  distinct  idea  of  the  nature  of  an 
oath,  when  they  were  called  upon  to 
swear  by  the  object  of  their  adoration, 
whether  they  had  plundered  the  wreck ; 
and  from  the  methods  taken  by  the 
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baillie  and  the  priest,  there  was  not  a 
man  of  them  who  perjured  himself;  on 
the  contrary,  they  gloried  in  renounc- 
ing their  quarry  and  not  their  con- 
science. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

Thoii  wilt  be  like  a  lover  presently. 

And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  book  of  words. 

Shakspeare. 

Levingstone  in  the  frequent  rambles 
he  took  among  the  hills  and  glens,  the 
woods  and  muirs,  discovered  on  the 
summit  of  one  glen  the  watch-house  of 
a  shepherd  ;  and  observing  that  this 
was  the  constant  rendezvous  of  two 
young  shepherds,  he  deemed  it  no 
uninteresting  sport  to  conceal  himself 
with  a  book  in  his  hand,  in  a  large  but 
curiously-grown  furze  brake  that  shel- 
tered the  watch-house,  and  there  as  an 
eaves'-dropper  to  observe  their  ma- 
noeuvres, and  listen  to  their  chit-chat. 
The  conversation  of  these  youths 
turned  on  Willie's  attachment  to  Bess ; 
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and  Wattie  having  rallied  him  on  his 
"  daft  dreams  and  heavy  heart,"  WilHe 
frankly  confessed,  that  as  "Bess  ne'er 
looked  upon  him  wT  a  blithesome  smile, 
but  gart  him  look  blate  vvi'  her  jeers, 
though  he  could  na'  but  looe  her,  he 
wad  ua'  ti»t  his  bluid,  the  disdain  o' 
Bess  he  tholed,  wad  fetch  him  to  his 
cauld  grave  soon  eneugh." 

Wattie  advised  Willie  to  *'  leave  all 
that  silly  whining  way :  wha  can  help 
raisluck  ?  ne'er  fash  your  thumb  wi' 
sic  a  thrawin,  gabbett  chuck:  dinna 
tint  your  hope,  man  -,  but  whan  ye're 
glawring  about,  gif  ye  see  her  linkan 
oure  the  muir  wi*  her  coats  kiltet,  and 
her  straught  bare  legs  far  whiter  than 
the  snaw,  and  her  hafFet  locks  waving 
oure  her  ruddy  cheeks,  loup  oure  the 
dyke,  and  seem  as  gif  ye  had  forgather- 
ed wi*  her  by  mischance;  an'  gif  she 
misca'  ye  at  the  first,  do  ye  but  laugh, 
and  clasp  your  arms  about  her  neck  and 
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waist,  and  hand  her  fast  in  your  grips, 
and  sine  tak  a  fouth  o'  sweetest  kisses 
iVae  her  glowing  mow;  an'  Pse  warrant 
ye,  Wilhe,  gif  she  hae  ony  saul  at  a' 
'twil]  come  lowping  to  her  hps;  and 
though  she  flitc  wi'  ye  atvveen  the 
smacks,  dinna  ye  think  she  means  as 
she'll  speak  ;  and  gif  she  lower  her 
bonny  face  wi'  gloom,  do  you  say  her 
mow's  like  ony  hinney,  and  gif  she  win- 
na  change  her  mood,  ye^ll  gang  clean 
wod,  an'  oure  the  craig  ye'll  tak  the 
lovvp;  but  tent  the  language  oMiereen."' 

Willie  promised  to  obey;  and  as  the 
youths  left  the  hut  "to  fauld  their 
sheep,"  Levingstone  was  content  to  go 
home  to  the  manse,  filled  with  many 
reflections  on  the  gallantry  of  Wattie. 

«'  Bess, — Bess,"  he  could  not  think 
what  Bess  was  meant;  but  wandering 
solitary,  some  two  days  after  this  lesson 
had  been  tendered  Willie,  Levingstone 
espied  the  minister's  servant-girl  com.ing 
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from  a  neighbouring  house,  and  sure 
enough  she  was  the  Bess ;  for  like  a 
greyhound  Willie  sprang  from  behind 
a  high  turf  dyke  that  formed  one  flank 
of  the  fauld,  and  Levingstone  espied 
Bess  in  the  arms  of  Willie  in  a  trice; 
and  the  words  of  this  modest  girl's 
mouth  were,  "  O  Willie!  let  me  gang; 
I  thought  ye  war  mair  blate;  I  manna 
stay.'' — "  Dear  Bess  !  let  me  speak  to 
ye." — "  Na,  na,  Willie,  that  winna  do; 
I'm  nae  obliged  to  saunter  here  wi' 
you !  I  ne^er  had  ony  thoughts  to  tint 
myheart." — "Ah!  Bess,  wha  kens  but 
ye  may  rue  an*  pity  me;  ye  ne'er  can 
wall  a  man  that  looes  ye  mair  wi'  true 
downright  love." — *'  AnH  it  I  ne'er 
should,  nae  man  my  heartcan  move;  ilk 
lad's  alike  to  me;  I  am  happy  and  leal 
fraee'en  to  morn, and  gif  ye  ken'd  it,  sae 
are  ye ;  an'  baith  had  best  take  tent, 
and  frae  the  either  keep  a'  daffin  an' 
sugar'd  words,  an'  ne'er  mint  a  breath 
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about  what  nane  but  fools  rant,  clish- 
maclaver — poor  fools,  wha  tent  their 
power  within  four  wa's,  an'  gather 
mirky  clouds  abun  their  heads,  an'  at 
their  feet  a  skirling  bairn  to  gar  them 
drudge  frae  morning  to  the  gloamin,  an 
frae  the  gloamin  till  the  sin  rise  over 
the  lawn." 

^^'illie  said  little,  but  he  plied  her 
hard  with  kisses,  and  the  torrent  of 
pleasure  he  felt  in  being  allowed  to 
snatch  them  with  a  delicate  resistance, 
fired  his  blood  :  and  Bess,  with  all  her 
stoicism,  seemed  by  the  attitude  she 
threw  herself  in, — her  fine  breasts  rest- 
ing on  Willie's  bosom,  and  her  longing 
eyes  now  and  then  stealing  a  glance  of 
his,  whilst  there  seemed  to  be  no  more 
words  to  ease  her  heart,  and  as  if  tied 
by  the  arms  of  Willie  entwined  around 
her  waist,  and  her  kisses  warm  in  the 
place  of  vows, — Bess,  we  say,  seemed 
as  if  her  heart,  now  softer  grown,  half- 
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yielded  consent  to  the  love-sick,  faith- 
ful Willie. 

But  she  contrived  to  get  out  of  his 
innocent  embrace,  and  scolded  him  as 
**  nae  blate  to  tak  sic  a  liberty  \vi'  her 
on  the  open  lawn,  whar  maire'en  than 
what  looked  frae  the  lifts  might  see 
them:  ne'er  do't  again,  Willie;  ye-ne'er 
sail  hae  your  will ;  ye  ne'er  sail  mak 
me  lead  a  puir  feightan  life  o'  Willie's 
wife:  —  na,  na;  ye'll  ne'er  makmuckle  o' 
me  w  \  unco  fraise,  an'  daut  me  afore 
fouk  ;  an'  as  soon  as  your  new-fangle- 
ness  is  gane,  instead  o'  sweet  delyte, 
'cause  ye  lint  your  freedom  for  ray 
sake,  gang  to  wastefu'  barliehoods,  and 
sine  be  driven  frae  house  an'  hald ;  na, 
na,  Willie." 

Bess^  at  length  got  out  of  Willie's 
clutches;  and  Levingstone  hardly  knew 
which  to  admire  most,  the  assiduities 
of  Willie,  or  the  stifled  attachment  of 
Bess,  who  blushed  through  vanity  rather 
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than  shame.  It  was  evident  Willie 
loved  Bess,  and  she  loved  Willie ;  for 
though  she  would  not  suffer  him  to 
speak  either  of  love  or  marriage,  her 
imagination  and  passion  carried  away 
that  prudence  and  reserve  which  her 
loquacious  tongue  wanted  to  declare 
she  possessed.  But  the  pleasures  of  sen- 
suality had  not  sparkled  in  cither's  eyes; 
as  Wilhe  embraced  her  only  with  the 
frankness  of  virtue,  and  Bess's  genero- 
sity, the  effect  of  a  warm  temperament, 
betrayed  only  a  laudable  inclination  to 
change  her  opinions,  whenever  cir- 
cumstances and  Willie's  assiduities  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  her  to  do  violence 
to  the  simple,  childish  philosophy  her 
bashfulness  had  imbued  her  with.  Bess 
was  forward  only  in  loquacious  resist- 
ance ;  her  attitude,  the  pressure  of  her 
bosom  on  Willie's  shoulder,  evinced 
at  any  rate  complacency  and  an  ami- 
able simplicity,  if  not  a  vanity  to  raise 
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herself  in  his  thoughts,  till  reciprocal, 
common  homage  should  crown  the 
triumph  of  her  conquest,  and  surfeit 
the  lawful  voluptuousness  of  both  with 
the  inviolable  rights  of  their  wedding- 
day,  and  all  the  prettinesses  of  un- 
bounded love  and  church-honoured 
libertinism.  If  Willie  took  her  advice, 
he  would  never  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
wedlock,  though  the  prime  of  life  had 
formed  him  for  their  enjoyment;  if  he 
did  not  press  her  to  comply  with  his 
wishes,  the  affection  of  Bess  might  be 
seduced  by  another,  who  might  not  ac- 
commodate himself  in  every  thing  to 
her  sovereign  u'ill,  as  v/ould  the  rustic 
politeness  and  untutored  civility  of 
the  gravely-simple,  tenderly-pleasing, 
handsome  Willie. 

If  Willie  knew  himself,  the  tale  he 
had  told  Bess  was  quite  enough ;  if  he 
looked  and  sighed,  she  could  well  guess 
the  cause  ^  he  was  not  obliged  to  in- 
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terpret  the  language  of  his  looks,  when 
he  had  again  and  again  told  her  frank- 
ly his  mind ;  when  he  had  repeatedly 
declared  he  could  not  live  without  her. 
When  in  saying  no^  she  had  spent  ma- 
ny an  hour  with  her  head  resting  on 
his  bosom  ;  when  he  had  kissed  her  as 
long  as  kissing  was  good;  when  he  had 
gone  as  far  as  he  could  go,  without 
being  rude;  then,  and  then  only, 
would  it  be  time  for  Ress  to  whisper 
her  fears  that  her  freedom  was  gone, 
that  his  words  thrilled  her  heart,  that 
his  smiles  and  glancing  eyes  she  now 
could  spell;  and  that  the  objections  of 
her  sex  to  the  constant  din  and  mur- 
mur of  zveans,  whose  greatest  wish  is, 
to  be  made  of  and  obtain  a  kiss,^ — that 
this,  and  all  the  fears  of  maidens  for 
the  little  love  when  they  become  wives 
their  husbands  show,  were  only  so  ma- 
ny longings  for  the  longsome  pleasure 
of  the  night  and  the  hour,  when  they 
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without  fear  should  become  the  virtu- 
ous prey  of  all  that  love  and  peace 
require. 

Such  was  the  train  of  the  lawyer's 
reflections  on  this  scene  he  had  wit- 
nessed; but  he  could  not  divulge  the 
secret  he  had  become  possessed  of  to 
Ellen,  whose  mind  was  too  greatly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  afflictions  of  iier  family, 
to  be  insulted  with  the  tale  of  a  love- 
sick swain  ;  the  minister  was  bent  upon 
other  pursuits;  and  Levingstone  might 
have  called  down  a  frown  from  Mrs. 
ThornhilTs  brows,  by  only  hinting  at 
Willie*s  courtship  of  the  servant  of  the 
manse.  Reduced  therefore  to  his  own 
contemplation  of  this  pair,  he  resolved 
to  be  on  the  watch  when  Bess  took 
the'Hhieveless  errands"  in  the  direction 
of  "Willie's  fauld  ;"  and  tae  sun  was 
colouring  with  his  latest  tints  of  gold 
the  ridges  of  the  adjacent  hills,  when 
one  evening  Levingstone  espiea  Bess 
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taking  that  track  which  led  in  its 
windings  to  the  evening-tide  bustle  of 
Willie's  flock. 

The  fauld-dyke  was  skirted  by  a 
hedge,  and  this  hedge  was  stocked 
with  trees;  on  one  part  a  rising  hillock 
overlooked  the  whole :  this  hillock 
was  covered  with  whin- bushes,  which 
flanked  the  trunk  of  an  old  ash-tree ; 
and  to  this  individual  spot  there  was 
an  easy  trodden  foot-path.  Willie's 
cot  in  the  fauld  was  close  by  the  roots 
of  the  old  ash  tree.  Levingstone's 
route  to  the  tree  was  shorter  than 
Bess's  by  the  sheep  track,  and  by  good 
long  strides  he  arrived  there  just  in 
time  to  witness  the  commencement  of 
this  attack  by  the  little  god  Love. 

When  Levingstone  got  to  the  post 
he  had  chosen,  Willie  could  he  seen 
sitting  on  a  large  oblong  stone,  close 
by  the  gate  of  the  fauld,  and  looking 
down  the  sheep-track  as  far  as  it  con- 
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tinned  in   the  direction  of  a  straight 
line.     The  attitude  of  Willie  was  pe- 
culiar; he  sat  rather  reclining  to  the 
left,  his  left  elbow  leaning  on  the  turf- 
dyke,  that  rose  above  his  head  some- 
thing more  than  half  a  yard;  his  head 
lay  on  the  knuckles  of  his  fingers,  his 
bonnet  reclined  over  the  right  side  of 
his  head ;  his    waistcoat  was  slovenly 
loose;  his  right  arm,  half  akimbo,  rest- 
ed on  the  knuckles  of  that  hand  on  his 
right  thigh;  his  knees  were  at  least  a 
foot  and  a  half  apart;  he  looked  the 
living   statue   of  langour ;    his   crook 
rested  partly  on  the  stone,  and  partly 
on  the  ground;  his  faithful  Colli/ lay 
coiled  up  on  the  left  of  his  left  foot; 
and  an  old  ram  was  not  a  toise  from 
iiis  riglit  foot,  watching  the  quavering 
frame  of  Collj/,  which  in  his  dreams  es- 
sayed to  run,  and  by  a  smothered  kind 
of  barking  evinced,  that  "  it  was  best 
to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie:"  and  if  we  in- 
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dude  the  situation  of  Levingstone,  and 
figure  to  our  mind  Bess  peeping 
througli  the  rudely-framed  gate  of  the 
fauld,  the  groupe  would  furnish  a  study 
not  unworthy  the  pencil  of  Havell  or 
Varley. 

Whether  Bess,  who  was  a  philoso- 
pher in  the  article  of  courtship,  was, 
as  she  approached  the  fauld,  reasonmg 
prospectively  on  the  good  luck  that 
attends  the  marriage-state  when  folks 
strive  to  do  their  best,  and  leave  Heaven 
to  make  out  the  rest ;  or  whether  she 
was  praying  to  Heaven,  as,  being  in 
the  minister's  house,  Bess  was  reckoned 
unco  giiid,  that  the  virtuous  Willie  and 
she  might  be  permitted,  **  gif  it  war  or- 
dained, to  buckle  to;"  or  whether  she 
was  preaching  economy  to  herself  on 
the  *'  maist  thrifty  lad  having  a  carefu* 
wife  to  store  his  aumrie  and  the  hal- 
Ian;"  or  whether  she  was  enquiring  into 
the  wants  of  wedlock,  *'  healsome,  clean 
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ware,  a  heart  to  guide  his  winnings 
with  all  her  canny  care,  a  flock  of 
laaibs,  cheese,  butter,  meal  and  woo, 
and  lots  o'  weans  j"  or  whether  she 
was  reproaching  herself  for  not  en- 
couraging Willie  in  his  suit,  and  tremb- 
ling lest  his  heart  should  grow  cold, 
and  his  smiles  and  honeyed  lips  she'd 
lose,  and  "  perchance  anither  lass  the 
heartsome  heartstrung  name  of  Willie's 
wife  should  bear ;"  is  only  to  be  learn- 
ed from  the  subsequent  conduct  of  this 
wily  girl ;  but  sure  it  is,  she  came  up 
with  lightsome  heel,  unclouded  brow, 
and  coyly  cheerful,  love-beguiling 
face,  and  heaving  breasts  that  showed 
at  least  a  panting  heart  now  freed  of 
that  negative  laxity  which  delights  to 
torture  and  sacrifice  the  victim  of  a 
cruel  burning  love. 

But  by  this  time  Willie's  head  re- 
clined considerably  forward,  and  his 
chin  rested  on  his  breast-bone,  and  his 
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eyes  met  the  ground  but  a  pace  fronv 
his  foot ;  and  as  Bess  came  to  the  irate, 
whether  the  animal  had  heard  her  foot- 
steps, or  nature  had  been  sated  with 
dosing  and  dreamings,  Willie's  dog 
sprang  to  the  gate,  and  barked  the  bark 
of  "  welcome  ;"  for  Bess  he  knew,  and 
loved  her  for  his  maste^^s  sake;  what- 
ever was  the  cause,  Bess  screamed  soft- 
ly, and  Willie  sprang  to  the  gate,  fleet 
as  the  buck  to  meet  his  doe ;  but  Bess 
exclaimed,  *'  I  darena  stay." 

How  the  gate  was  opened,  or  by 
what  movement  Willie  and  she  seated 
themselves  on  the  stone,  Levingstone 
could  not  perceive;  for  the  celerity 
with  v^hich  both  were  performed,  was 
so  rapid,  as  to  bid  defiance  to  examin- 
ation ;  but  certain  it  was,  that  though 
the  cause  had  vanished,  the  agents  of 
that  cause,  and  its  effect  on  those 
agents,  were  now  fit  objects  of  minute' 
attention  to  Levingstone. 
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Willie  and  Bess  are  seated. — "  Ye 
wad  na  gang  frae  me,  Bess,  as  soon 
ye've  cam." — "  I  winna  be  alane  vvi' 
ye,  Willie.** — *'  For  aught  I  hear  or 
see,  we  twa  are  e*en  alane,  my  davvtie 
Bess." — *«  Fie,  Willie,  lad,  ye  manna 
prie  my  mow  again," — '*  My  ain  daw- 
tie,  thy  breath  is  sweeter  than  the 
sweetest  brier,  my  dawtie*s  cheeks  ex- 
cel the  rose;  my  bonny  Bess,  gif  I  could 
fancy  aught*s  sae  sweet  and  fair  as 
your  twa  bonny  arching  breasts,  mair 
white  than  ony  lily,  mair  ripe  than 
ony  berries  our  glens  can  yield,  an'  a' 
the  fruits  that  hang  upon  the  trees  are 
nae  sae  ripe,  sae  sweet,  my  dawtie 
Bess,  as  thou." — *'  Ye're  havering,Wil. 
lie,  let  me  gang  ;  ye  ken  lambs  should 
tremble  when  the  foxes  preach  ;  ye 
joker,  ye  may  change  your  sang,  and 
gif  I  tent  a  word  o'  loo,  ye'll  ablings 
make  me  thole  the  wrang." 

''  Gif  now,  my  dawtie,  ye'd  believe, 
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I  hae  for  you  mair  than  a  mither's  fond- 
ness for  her  bairn,  ye  wad  sit  smiling 
on  my  knee;  111  wrang  ye  nane,  my 
heart  Til  never  change;  the  burn  sali 
rin  up  oure  the  glen,  the  fawing  sun 
bravv  Ettrick  woods  sail  cease  to  tint 
we  goud,  the  diamonds  frae  the  lifts  be 
tane,  the  spring,  the  summer,  an'  the 
hairst  shall  be  ae  lang  winter  oure, 
afore  that  ought  by  me  be  said  or  doon 
to  skaith  ray  loo  for  Bess;  my  dawtie, 
gif  ye  baud  me  true,  Tse  tak  my  aith 
by  mair  than  a'  aboon ;  I'm  stown,  I 
canna  change,  ye  need  nae  fear.'' 

"Rise,  Willie;  gif  I  could  ony  an- 
swer gi',  but  dinna  baud  me  in  your 
grips,  ye'll  gar  my  heart  rin  out  at 
baith  my  een." — "  O  !  dawtie  Bess, 
my  vera  sauI  is  lowping  to  my  lips." 
— "  Fie,  Willie,  fie,  what  gars  ye  aye 
gae  wod  wi'  kissing." — "  My  heart  is 
flightering  fain  for  ae  wee  word  o'  com- 
fort frae  my  dawtie." — '^  Willie,  I  din- 
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na  ken  what's  come  oure  me,  but  I 
canna — " — **  Dinna  greet,  my  bonny 
dawtie,  dinna  greet." — «*  O,  Willie  !  gif 
I  thought  ye  wad  prove  true,  may  be 
my  heart  might  loo  thee  lang  without 
a  flaw.*' — "Eneugh,  my  bonny  Bess;  I 
see  your  rowing  een  can  tell  the  truth 
o*  what  ye  hae  now  tald ;  my  heart  is 
glee,  I'm  dizzy,  Tm  downright  dizzy 
wi'  the  thought  J  in  troth,  I'm  like  to 
greet;  I  lang  nae  tint  my  power;  ye'se 
hang  nae  langer  on  the  tree;  I'll  spier 
the  minister's  leave  afore  it's  lang,  and 
sine  ye'll  be  my  ain,  Bess.'* 

"Nae!  nae!  Willie,  dinna  poo  me j 
it's  eneugh  ye  tak  me  i*  yom'  arms ;  y* 
ken  we'baitli 

'*  Man  stint  our  wishes  to  this  kind  embrace^ 
And  mint  nae  farer  till  we've  got  the  grace." 

Levingstone  eyed  the  pair:  Willie 
clasped  his  charming  armful,  lost  his 
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cares,  and  with  kisses  he  softened  her 
maid-soft  mouth  ;  and  Bess  repaid  his 
tender  love,   by  hanging  on  his  neck-, 
and  sitting  on  his  knee.     In  this  em- 
brace they  clung,  til!,   lost  in  all  the 
pleasure  of  congenial  soul  and  cease- 
less, keen,  impatient  love,  and  dreams  of 
incommeasureable  prospective  bliss,the 
shades  of  the  evening  left  them  scarcely 
distinguishable  to  Levingstone's  view. 
As  they  left  the  fauld,  Bess  volunta- 
rily offered  her  pretty  mouth  to  Willie, 
and  it  was  indeed  a  free-will  offering, 
if  echo  told   the   truth  ;  and   she   ran 
home  with  the  kiss  on  her  lips,  to  dream 
her  kisses  o'er  again  ;  and,  till  the  day 
should  dawn,  be  busied  only  with  sweet 
thoughts  of  sweetest  Wilhe;  and  though 
Levingstone  had  a  fine  opportunity  of 
making  rejections  on  the  innocent  but 
serious  passion  of  Willie,  and  the  fri- 
Tolous  excuse,  but  violent  sacrifice,  of 
Bess's  suffering  soul,  he  w^as  prevented 
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from  indulging  in  this  speculation  by 
the  minister,  who,  as  soon  as  he  entered 
the  manse,  put  into  his  hand  a  letter 
from  Augustus  Stuart. 
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CHAPTER   X. 
*'  The  mark  of  Cain  is  on  him." 

VjLLEJUlVE    was    now    very    busy  in 
preparing  his   land  for  the  seecl-time> 
and  the  cairn  of  St.  Clyde  looked  quite 
smart.     His  housekeepf^r,  however,  by 
the  revolutions  she  was  daily  causing 
it  to  undergo,  did  not  escape  the  sever- 
est curses  of  Isabel  Ross,  her  maid-ser- 
vant. IsabeFs  household  work  was  never 
done;  shecouldgetnotime  forspinning, 
and  she  au2:ure(l  that  her  master  would 
yet  go  without  a   sark,   if  the  wheel 
was  at  leisure.     The  housekeeper  pro- 
hibited   Isabel    from    sleeping    in    the 
kitchen  j    and    wished    her    to    adopt 
several  foreig^n  customs.     Poor  Isabel 
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feared  the  wives  in  the  parish  would 
follow  her  example;  and  that  neither 
potatoes  nor  clothes  would  ever  be 
washed  clean,  if  the  lasses  were  hin- 
dered from  washing  them  in  the 
*'  auld  skeils  with  their  tvva  fee  ;'*  and 
Isabel  threipet  that,  good  as  the  house- 
keeper was,  her  ain  mither,  wha  used 
ta  tak  off  the  beards  of  the  barley 
in  the  muckle  trouch  stane  wi'  a 
muckle  mell,  and  better  broth  she 
ne'er  sowpit  than  sijpit  oure  her  craig 
i'  her  ain  mither's  hallan;"  Isabel,  we 
say,  thought  her  own  mother  "  was  as 
good  as  the  housekeeper,"  and  used  to 
tell  the  neighbouring  lasses  that  she 
**  wad  prefer  a  shake  down  in  the  kit- 
.chen  to  the  muckle  faft,"  for  so  she 
termed  an  immense  garret  in  which 
she  now  slept.  The  garret  ran  nearly 
the  whole  depth  of  the  house,  and  it 
contained  a  little  of  every  thing; — ■ 
'*  lint,  meal,  yarn,  net?,  ivood,^  tar,  a 
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carpenter's  bench,  a  turner's  lathe,  a 
smith's  bellows,"  and  fifty  other  things 
belonging  to  the  Laird  St.  Clyde, 
which  M.  Villejuive  purchased  from 
the  distressed  Ellen. 

M.  Villejuive  affected  great  cleanli- 
ness; and  this  spurred  on  the  house- 
keeper, who  by  the  bye  was  an  Irish 
lady,  to  cause  Isabel  to  bestir  herself 
in  the  article  of  churning,  as  the  laird 
(for  so  she  termed  the  emigrant)  liked 
nice  butter.  Isabel  was  not  pleased 
at  the  directions  the  officious  house- 
keeper gave  her,  and  prophesied  say- 
ing, *'  If  the  butter  has  nae  hairs  in't, 
auld  hawkie  winna  thrive  cure  Hal- 
lowmas." 

But  one  day  Mrs.  housekeeper  called 
Isabel  "  an  idle  wench  j"  and,  quoth 
Isabel  in  her  turn,  "  A  clean  kitchen 
is  a  sign  o'poortith  i'  housekeeping" — 
and  she  was  sure  the  "  new  laird  wad 
nae  be  lucky  i'  the  auld  house,  'causae 
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the  auld  laird  left  it  vera  gusty  ;'*  and 
another  of  her  prophecies  was,  that 
"  she  was  feckless  wi'  fricht  the  new 
laird  wad  nae  come  to  mony  nievefu's 
o'  guid,  'cause  he  shot  a  kenspeckle 
hare  i'  her  form/' 

These  wise  saws  had  not  yet  come 
to  M.  Villejuive's  ears,  nor  those  of  his 
sons,  though  the  good  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  heard  them  all ;  and 
there  was  not  one  of  the  prophecies 
that  did  not  receive  under  its  cona- 
mand  an  entire  squadron  of  **  auld 
sayings  and  oiire  true  proverbs,"  which 
were  daily  brought  forth  in  review  at 
the  smithy,  the  ferry,  the  barber's  shop, 
and  "  Lucky  Macneil's  ale-house/* 

Miss  St.  Clyde  had  lived  at  the 
manse  in  a  mixture  of  peace,  comfort, 
and  sorrow.  It  was,  indeed,  the  house 
of  a  good  man ;  and  the  attentions  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornhill  v/ere  those  of 
unwearied  friendship.    When  the  good 
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man  was  in  his  study,  or  amongst  hh 
humble  flock,  Mrs.  Thornhill's  assi- 
duities were  not  slackened;  she  was 
the  same  attentive,  kind,  agreeable^ 
and  pious  woman  in  her  parlour  and 
the  *'  cotter's  hallan  ;"  and  the  friend- 
ship that  Ellen,  the  ruth  gleaning  El- 
len, found  in  the  bosom  of  her  gene* 
rous  hostess,  showed  that  it  was  a 
haven  for  her  sorrows  and  her  grief- 
wrung  heart;  whilst  the  worthy  Mr. 
Thornhill  rendered  all  his  conversa- 
tions like  the  balm  which  the  wounded 
spirit  seldom  knows  how  to  ask  for. 

Nor  were  the  attentions  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  people  of  her  own  rank  less 
assiduous  to  the  happiness  of  Ellen^. 
Every  Sunday  at  church,  the  ladies 
crowded  around  her,  and  soothed  her 
much-wounded  mind :  the  young  la- 
dies, her  equals,  except  in  afilictioB,. 
contributed  to  lessen  her  sorrow  by 
letting  fall  the  tear  of  sympathy,  with 
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that  tone  of  mind  which  "  weeps  with 
those  that  weep." 

M.  Villejuive  vvonld  come    to    the 
same  church ;  he  would  sit  in  his  new 
pew,  which  Ellen  once  called  pnpa's: 
and  M.  Villejuive  was  a  devout  man; 
he  would  put  a  shilling  into  the  plate 
at  the  church-yard  gate;  and  his  sons 
gave  each  sixpence  by  his  particular 
desire :    he  would  go  home,  followed 
by  the  blessings  of  three  poor  beggars 
that  were  dined   at    his    house.     But 
though   he    set    an    example    to  the 
neighbouring  farmers,  in  the  article  of 
agriculture;     though    he    offered    to 
teach  them  how  beans  and  peas  might 
be   made    to    yield    abundantly,    and 
though  he  offered  to  assist  them  with 
his   advice  in   raising  heavy  crops  of 
oats;  even  though  he  invited  them  to 
come  and  see  his  young  plants  of  clo- 
ver, and   healthy  crops  of  rye;  they 
would  not  profit   by  his    instructions 
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or  entreaties ;  "  they  all  knew  when 
grain  handled  cold  and  felt  lean,  as 
Well  as  he;  they  were  certain  if  the 
night-frosts  injured  their  potatoes,  his 
could  not  escape;  and  the  mildew 
visited  alike  the  crops  of  his  lordship, 
the  barons,  the  lairds,  and  the  far- 
mers. Hay  they  could  make  as  well 
as  a  foreigner ;  and  if  the  rain  fell  as 
heretofore,  their  grass- feed  would  be 
as  abundant  that  year  as  it  had  been 
the  one  before ;  and  cattle,  sheep, 
lambs,  wool,  lint,  horses,  carts,  plows, 
harrows,  and  stacking,  they  had  not  at 
thirty  or  forty  years  of  age  to  be  in- 
structed in  ;" — and  not  a  housewife  in 
the  island  so  much  as  entered  the 
cairn  of  St.  Clyde,  which  the  hapless 
Ellen  had  left. 

But  what  peculiarly  grated  the 
mind  of  Villejuive  was,  that  in  process 
of  time,  on  a  Sunday,  and  at  the 
annual  fair,  few,  very  few  indeed,  of 
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lliose  who  were  the  chit-chat  friends 
of  the  old  laird,  offered  to  pay  him 
court:  and  as  his  power  was  limited 
by  the  manor  of  St.  Clyde,  none  of 
the  neighbouring  farmers  "  cared  a 
doit"  for  his  displeasure  or  his  smile; 
and  the  match  between  Ellen  and  Louis 
was  now  at  an  end. 

The  sons,  who  saw  with  concern  the 
life  their  father  was  doomed  to  lead, 
and  partaking  more  of  their  mother's 
milk  than  of  their  father's  real  nature, 
privately  laid  their  heads  together,  and 
began  to  think  of  going  to  the  West 
Indies  to  seek  their  fortune;  and  the 
more  so,  as  the  estate  of  St.  Clyde  did 
not  belong  to  them  by  law:  yet  as  their 
father  was  their  guardian,  and  as  they 
could  not  take  ostensible  measures  for 
their  departure  till  they  consulted  him, 
they  disclosed  their  plan,  and  hoped, 
if  Providence  blessed  them,  never  to 
need  one  penny  of  his  money.     This 
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he  opposed,  and  they  allowed  the  mat- 
ter to  rest  for  a  few  days. 

About  this  time  some  busy-bodies 
whispered,  that  the  cairn  of  St.  Clyde 
was  haunted.  A  report  of  this  kind  did 
not  need  much  evidence  to  esta'blish 
its  probabihty  ;  and  though  Isabel  Ross 
had  never  heard  any  thing  strange  in 
the  house  before  this  report,  yet  when 
questioned  she  was  all  terror;  and  the 
very  next  day  had  a  tale  of  marvellous 
]ore  to  hand  to  Jannett  Glenderoy,  and 
Jannett  soon  stitched  it  on  the  nimble 
wings  of  fame;  and,  in  less  than  a 
week,  it  was  very  currently  said,  that 
Isabel  dreamt  that  she  was  passing  by 
the  loch  in  which  the  oldJaird's  body 
had  been  found,  and  that  she  saw  Ler- 
wick and  another  man  hauling  away 
the  Laird  St.  Clyde  to  the  upper  loch 
by  a  halter  about  his  neck;  another 
man  did  not  directly  say  who  was 
meant,   but  the  people    were   left  to 
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make  the  application  just  as  their  cre- 
duhty  suited  them. 

It  was  well  known,  too,  that  Sandy 
Glass  could  have  no  hand  in  any  thing 
that  happened  in  Mon.  Vilh^juive's 
house;  and  Isabel  having  been  another 
evening  very  much  agitated  in  mind  as 
she  lay  in  the  huge  garret  we  have  de- 
scribed, conjured  up  to  her  imagination 
the  ghost  of  the  "  auld  laird  standing 
at  the  bar  beside  twa  panels  in  the 
town-hall  of  Inverary;"  and  next  day, 
for  all  that  night  she  had  not  ventured 
to  raise  her  head  from  beneath  the 
blankets,  having  related  to  Jannett 
Glenderoy  her  vision  or  apparition  of 
the  night,  ail  who  heard  it  prognosti- 
cated a  discovery,  and  wondered  "how 
the  poor  lassie  could  sleep  n\  sic  a 
house  "  Their  wonder  soon  ceased  ; 
for  Isabel  staid  no  ionger  in  Mon.  Vil- 
lejuive's  house  after  she  heard  that  no- 
body   but    herself  would    sleep   in    a 
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haunted  garret.  Mon.  Villejuive  could 
not  get  a  servant  to  come  and  stay  with 
his  housekeeper ;  and  he  had  Sandy 
Glass  hrought  to  him,  and  questioned 
the  poor  lad  as  to  his  "  playing  the 
ghost  about  a  gentleman's  house.** 
Sandy  denied  all  knowledge  of  this 
transaction;  confessing,  however,  his 
having  done  so  at  the  wood  and  the 
loch ;  and  he  very  shrewdly  asked 
Mon.Villejuive  how,  "  a  puir  daft  cal- 
lan  coud  get  into  the  garret  o*  his 
house?"  And  Villejuive,  finding  he 
could  make  nothing  of  Sandy,  dismis- 
sed him. 

However,  this  investigation  of  Glass 
but  added  to  his  fame  for  "  greater 
wisdom  than  ony  Christian ;"  the  poor 
semi-idiot  was  not  deemed  a  Christian, 
nor  was  it  ever  imagined  '*  he  would 
gang  among  lowing  brimstone,  because 
he  had  nae  sense  to  ken  the  catechism, 
and  had  nae  taen  the  sacrament"  And 
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Glass  did  not  lessen  the  effect  such  an 
interview  had  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Nor  did  he  ever  tell  lies;  but 
his  manner  of  relating  the  memoirs  of 
his  own  times  was  always  of  the  mar- 
vellous; and,  with  all  its  improbability, 
every  word  of  Sandy  was  Gospel  to 
those  who  believed  the  age  of  miracles 
had  passed  away,  and  "  faith  was  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen." 

The  sons  of  Mon.  Villejuive  now 
found,  that  to  depart  for  the  islands  of 
the  New  World  was  their  only  refusre. 
Their  father,  they  lamented  to  hear, 
had  novi^become  an  object  of  hatred; 
their  spirit  was  too  great  to  brook  the 
reflection  that  he  was  disliked  by  their 
countrymen;  and  their  utmost  endea- 
vours, even  if  they  had  the  "  tongues 
of  angels,*'  to  rebut  every  whisper  and 
insinuation  that  met  their  ears,  would 
only  add  strength  to  the  surmises  of 
the  people;  and  sooner  than  live  in 
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such  a  state  of  degradation  as  they 
now  found  themselves  reduced  to,  they 
determined  to  set  off  with  the  autumn 
fleet  for  Jamaica. 

They  communicated  their  plan  again 
to  their  father,  who  hy  no  means  liked 
it;  but  their  resolution  was  not  to  be 
shaken  by  his  elocution ;  and  accord- 
ingly every  preparation  was  made  for 
their  c^eparture. 

With  their  cousin  Ellen  they  still 
had  been  on  the  most  friendly  footing; 
and  Louis  undertook  to  disclose  to  her 
their  plan,  and  give  her  their  reasons 
for  adopting  it.  Ellen  w^ept  sadly,  and 
her  cousins  were  not  behind  her  in  sor- 
row and  grief.  It  was  a  commingling 
of  sympathies,  which  consanguinity 
very  naturally  produced. 

Mr.  Thornhill  was  also  their  friend; 
and  when  they  related  to  him  their 
plan,  and  mentioned  the  indirect  in- 
sinuations  they    had   heard   dropped. 
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and  the  degraded  light  in  which  they 
viewed  themselves,  the  good  man  cor- 
dially joined  them  in  their  intentions; 
and  having  observed  that  "  Heaven 
would  never  cease  to  befriend  the  good 
and  virtuous, ''  got  a  promise  from  each 
of  them  to  write  him,  as  he,  on  his 
part,  promised  to  do  them.  But  the 
plain  truth  seemed  to  be,  the  good  man 
looked  upon  them,  as  he  did  upon  the 
recruits  of  the  42d,  a  part  of  his  charge 
going  to  foreign  lands;  and  "  he  had 
no  greater  joy  than  to  hear  that  all  his 
children,"  for  so  he  styled  every  child 
he  christened,  "  walked  in  the  Gospel 
light." 

All  the  people  of  the  island,  when 
they  heard  of  these  good  young  men's 
design,  craved  Heaven's  protection  on 
their  heads,  and  rested  satisfied  that  a 
blessing  would  go  with  them.  In  fact, 
they  were  now  beloved  as  much  as 
they  had  formerly  been  looked  down 
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Upon;  and  Mon.  Villojuive  alone,  of 
this  famiUs  remained  nu  object  of 
mysterions  curiosity  and  deep-rooted 
antipathy. 

Levingstone  was  to  return  again  in  a 
fortnight  to  Kelvin.  He  had  passed  his 
terms  at  the  Temple,  and  acquitted 
himself  in  astjle  thatdid  honour  to  his 
own  assiduities^  and  to  the  wisdom  and 
learning  of  the  barrister  under  whom 
he  studied.  He  was  looked  upon  by 
Ellen  as  a  brother;  and  when  her  first 
transport  of  joy  and  sorrow,  at  the  de- 
termination of  her  cousins  (for  both 
attempted  to  possess  her  soul,  and 
strove  for  precedency),  had  subsided, 
she  told  him  what  they  intended  to  do, 
and  asked  his  opinion  on  the  matter : 
he  very  frankly  told  her  "  he  thought 
the  young  men  were  in  the  right  of  it;" 
and  begged  she  would  assure  them, 
«' that  if  he  could  serve  tliem  in  any 
manner,  they  might  at  any  and  at  all 
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times  command  his  services,  either  as 
a  professional  man,  or  as  the  friend  of 
the  family  of  St.  Clyde." 

The  minister  wrote  a  polite  note  to 
the  young  Villejuives,  and  invited  them 
to  dinner  the  next  day  at  the  manse; 
but  the  father  was  not  asked,  because 
the  minister  would  not  scandalize  his 
flock,  by  associating  with  a  man  of 
whom  all  said,  *'Avoid  him,  pass  not  by 
him  ;  the  Most  High  defended  this  is- 
land before  it  was  visited  by  Villejuive.'* 

The  guests  at  the  manse  this  day, 
were  the  children  of  sorrow.  Perhaps 
Louis'  and  Ellen's  grief  was  only 
equalled  by  the  humility  with  which 
he  and  his  brother  appeared  in  the 
presence  of  Levingstone,  though,  as  far 
as  regarded  themselves,  they  had  no- 
thing to  fear  or  be  ashamed  of;  yet 
the  stain  suspicion  cast  on  their  name, 
caused  each  of  them  to  hang  down  his 
head  like  a  bull-rush ;    however   the 
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good  M  .  Thornhill  dissipated  their 
gloom  by  some  lively  conversation  on 
the  manners  and  hospitality  of  the 
West- India  merchants,  and  embellish- 
ed every  thing  that  Ellen  or  the  Ville- 
juives  said  with  the  most  facinating 
and  instructive  discourse,  the  effect  of 
which  was  a  reciprocity  of  all  the  no- 
blest feelings  of  liuman  nature,  and 
a  binding  fast  of  kindred  hearts,  by 
bringing  into  action  those  imprescrip- 
tible sensations,  which  seldom  or  never 
fail  in  remote  lands,  and  in  trying  suf- 
ferings, to  render  the  retrospection  of 
home  and  relations,  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  wanderer's  distress,  one  of  the 
most  delicious  banquets  at  which  the 
unadulterated  ingenuous  mind  of  man 
can  be  seated.  Indeed,  Levingstone 
envied  Mr.  ThornhilPs  facility  in  the 
tempest  and  storm  of  tragic  suffering, 
as  well  as  in  the  uncalled-for  exertion 
of  superior  piety  and  wisdom   in  the 
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intricate  windings  of  unseen  and  hum- 
ble life. 

Numbers  of  persons  came  to  the 
manse,  to  see  the  Villejuives  and  Le- 
vingstone.  On  Sunday  all  the  people 
flocked  round  them,  and  those  who 
knew  them  only  by  eyesight  put  their 
hands  to  their  hats  and  said  an  oracu- 
lar benison  ;  it  was  what  the  good,  sim- 
ple people  liked  much  to  follow  with 
wondrous  gaze,  Levingstone  with  Ellen 
in  his  right  arm,  and  a  Villejuive  on 
either  flank,  whilst  the  minister  and 
his  wife,  and  the  baillie  and  comptrol- 
ler, guarded  them,  walking  out  of  the 
church  yard,  and  going  down  the /zaz^^^. 
There  were  many  "  blessings  on  him 
and  on  them  dear  lads,"  even  at  this 
sight;  and  the  moral  the  people  learned 
from  it,  was  neither  printed  in  book,  nor 
taught  from  the  pulpit;  it  was  produced 
by  one  of  those  incidents  in  common 
life,   which   has   frequently,  on  minds 
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willing  to  be  guided  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness,  the  force  and  durability 
of  a  well-digested  homily. 

But  from  amidst  this  scene  of  real 
friendship  stood  Mon.  Villejuive — no 
human  being  that  left  the  church  took 
any  notice  of  him,  except  an  old  ex- 
ciseman, and  that  too  only  en  passant. 
The  very  children  glided  by  Villejuive 
with  fear  and  horror,  and  ran  up  to 
see  his  sons  and  Levingstone,  with  as 
much  pleasure  in  their  countenances 
as  their  open  little  souls,  unacquainted 
with  deceitful  smiles,  could  possibly 
express  by  looks  of  gladness. 

The  parting  of  these  good  young 
men  and  their  friends  was  very  affect- 
ing; and  when  the  Villejuives  sailed 
for  Greenock,  where  they  were  to  em- 
bark, some  persons  came  to  take  leave 
of  them  because  they  were  the  cousins 
of  Ellen  y  but  though  these  people  had 
floods  of  compassion  for  the  family  of 
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St.  Clyde,  they  seemed  to  imitate  the 
lord  of  the  Nile,  and  said  '^  farewell" 
with  dry  eyes.   Hardly  any  of  the  peo- 
ple paid  much  attention  to   Mon.  "\  il- 
Jejuive;  and  those  who  parted  from  his 
sons  in  siccous  grief,  took  no  notice  of 
him,  either  on  the  quay,  or  on  the  road 
home  to  his  house.    What  the  feelings 
of  this  man  then  were,  none  could  tell; 
but  if  there  be  any  reality  in  physiog- 
nomy, those    who   were   deep-read  in 
that  science  pretended  to  have  discov- 
ered,   that  Mon.  Villejuive  was   filled 
with  a  species  of  remorse  and  sorrow, 
which  bore  the  appearance  of  despair, 
at  not  having   any  friends;    yet   they 
could  also  perceive  by  turns  the  glimp- 
ses of  pleasure  he  felt  at  getting  rid  of 
his   sons,    whom   he  idly   believed    to 
be   the   sole   cause   of  his  being    dis- 
liked by  his  neighbours  :  for  he  forgot 
what  his  eldest  son  had  hinted  of  the 
people's  suspicious  belief  of  the  ghost; 
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and  he  never  took  the  pains  to  inquire 
what  results  were  drawn  from  the  re- 
port, else  he  would  have  found  that  the 
surmises  abroad  were  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  himself,  and  not  from  any 
jealousy  or  suspicion  his  sons  had  cre- 
ated :  but  so  it  was — he  smothered 
Avhat  arose  against  his  own  conduct  in 
his  mind,  and, by  a  very  false  deduction, 
imagined  all  the  people  of  the  island 
did  the  same. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

^Macbeth 
Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above 
Put  on  their  instruments. 

Shakspeare. 

When  the  sons  of  Villejuive  had  gone 
abroad^  and  during  the  time  that  St. 
Clyde  was  at  Mull,  Mon.  Villejuive 
made  himself  very  familiar  with  Ser-. 
geant  Mac  bean,  and  was  delighted 
with  the  soldier's  accounts  of  the  bat- 
tles he  had  been  in,  and  Macbean  was 
as  much  pleased  with  him ;  they  be- 
came great  cronies,  and  the  sergeant 
would  spend  whole  days  with  Mon. 
Villejuive,  who,  as  he  was  so  free  as  to 
make  Macbean  a  kind  of  companion, 
had  the  sergeant  frequently,  nay  al- 
most daily,  at  the  cairn  of  St.  Clyde  to 
dinner. 
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The  affair  of  the  attack  of  the  rob- 
bers upon  the  sergeant  and  St.  Clyde, 
Mon.  Villejaive    would  listen   to  with 
the  deepest  attention  ;  and  the  gasco- 
nade of  Macbean,  in  vanquishing  the 
^'  biggest  of  the  robbers,"  quite  aston- 
ished Mon.  Villejuive;  but  the  veteran 
shought  little  of  it,  farther  than  that  he 
certainly  was  the  victor,  since  the  assas-, 
sin,  though  armed,  was  beaten  otT.  And 
when  the  sergeant  boasted  that  he  had 
secured   one  of  the  pistols  the  robber 
fired,  Mon.  Villejuive  wished  the  ser- 
geant would  bring  it,  that  he  might  see 
the  trophy  of  this  victory  j  accordingly 
the  sergeant  the  next  day  brought  it. 
Mon.  Villejuive   not  only  wished,  but 
begged  the  sergeant  would  sell  it  himT 
Macbean   had  at  first  little  hesitation 
about  this ;  but  he  did  not  like  to  part 
with  it,  as  "  his  captain  had  not  seen 
it,  for  he  had  kept  it  in  his  wallet  frae 
the  time  that  the  villain  had  it  forced 
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out  of  his  hand,"  and  Macbean,  from 
his  strong  attachment  to  the  cap- 
tain, would  not,  after  a  good  deal  of 
argument,  part  with  it. 

He  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
**the  picture"  engraved  on  the  silver 
plate  on  the  butt  end,  but  he  would 
rather  keep  it>  he  might  need  it  in 
the  Highlands,  or,  if  he  joined  his  regi- 
ment again,  he  could  keep  it  in  his 
parse;  it  might  stand  him  in  an  affray 
with  the  enemy  in  the  place  and  ser- 
vice of  a  firelock ;  and  a  pistol  was 
an  useful  thing  to  a  man  that  only 
carried  a  pike  and  a  claymore:  he 
would  at  all  events  keep  it  till  St. 
Clyde  came  home. 

M.  Villejuive  reasoned  with  him  on 
the  folly  of  this,  when  he  had  offered 
a  guinea  for  it.  The  sergeant  looked 
first  at  the  guinea  and  then  at  the  pis- 
tol, and  then  at  the  money  and  again 
at  the  pistol,  and  at  last  declared  he 
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would  not  part  with  it  for  a  purse  full 
of  gold,  for  it  had  enabled  him  to  beat 
off  an  enemy,  and  he  would  therefore 
keep  it.  It  v/as  to  no  purpose  M. 
Villejuive  reasoned,  on  the  silliness  of 
such  a  predilection  for  a  pistol :  the 
sergeant  might  buy  another  for  half  a 
guinea,  as  good  as  that;  at  any  rate, 
one  that  would  serve  his  turn  as  well  : 
for  if  the  pistol  was  no  more  than  per- 
fect, one  as  fit  for  service  was  as  good 
as  another.  The  arguments  of  M. 
Villejuive  had  still  less  weight  with 
Macbean ;  and  at  last  M.  Villejuive 
begged  he  would  lend  it  him  till  the 
next  day.  The  sergeant  would  not 
part  with  it;  it  was  his  own,  as  law- 
fully as  Quebec  was  his  king's.  He 
would  keep  it.  M.  Villejuive,  if  he 
wanted  a  pistol,  could  buy  one  as  well 
as  the  sergeant ;  for  if  one  pistol  was 
the  same  to  a  ''  twa  and  forty  man"  as 
another,   one  pistol  was  certainly  as 
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good  as  another  if  both  fired  well,  to  a 
farmer,  who  was  in  no  danger  of  being 
murdered. 

The  murder  of  the  Laird  St.  Clyde 
was  quoted  by  Villejuive ;  but  Mac- 
bean  argued,  as  a  security  against  the 
chances  of  M.  Villejuive  dying  the 
same  death,  his  being  armed  with  a 
good  hazel  stick,  and  a  dirk  if  he 
liked,  which  he  observed  every  body 
had  in  his  house.  Macbean  would 
not  part  with  his  treasure  on  any  acr 
count,  and  he  and  Villejuive  parted 
that  evening  at  cross  purposes  about  a 
trifling  pistol. 

It  was  the  next  day  that  M.  Ville- 
juive waited  on  the  fiscal,  and  con- 
signed to  him  the  deeds  of  the  mort- 
gage, and  settled  that  the  estate  of  St. 
Clyde  should  be  let  at  the  same  rent 
at  which  he  held  it,  and  that  the  rent 
should  be  paid  to  Ellen,  or  Colin  St. 
Clyde,  till  they  could  redeem  it;  and 
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in  the  mean  time  a  deed  was  made 
out,  in  which  by  will  M.  Villejuive 
bequeathed  the  redemption-purchase 
of  the  mortgage  equally  to  his  sons. 

The    fiscal    could    not    understand 
this  sudden  change  in  the  conduct  of 
M.  Villejuive,  and  was  very  sorry  to 
hear  he  was  going  to  leave  the  island. 
But  there   was  some   important  busi- 
ness  that  demanded   his  presence   at 
St.  Omer,  and  he  could  not  remain  in 
Bute  any  longer;  and  that  same  day 
arranging  all  his  affairs,  he  went  and 
took  leave  of  the  minister  and  Ellen,, 
saying,  he  expected  to  be  back  in  the 
course  of  three  months;   but  as  the 
farm  would  go  to  wreck  during  his  ab- 
sence, Andrew  Gillies  was  solicited  to 
take  it,  with  the  live   stock  and  the 
farming  utensils.      But  Gillies  could 
not  pay  the  amount;    and  M.  Ville- 
juive was  good  enough  to  take  a  note 
for  it,  payable  by  instalments  of  six* 
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months,  if  he  did  not  return  in  three 
months;    and    this    money    the  fiscal 
was  to  hold  in  the  name  of  Louis  Vil- 
lejuive:  and  that  very  night  M.  Ville- 
jaive  went  to  Rothsay,  and  freighted  an 
open  boat,  with  which  he  went  over 
to  Kelly-Burn,  and  the  boat  returned 
in  the  morning.    But  one  of  the  men 
that  v>ent  with  her  had  got  drunk,  and 
would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  carried 
on  board;  and  his  comrades  left  him  to 
come  over  with  some  of  the  fishing- 
boats  next   tide.     But  the  fellow  did 
not  return,  and  it  was  understood  that 
he   had    gone   southward.     However, 
he  was  a  kind  of  hack  boatman,  and 
an  "  idle  loon>"   that  wandered  from 
place  to  place,  and  kept  much  com- 
pany with  another  idle  old  man,  by 
name  John  Car:  nobody  cared  about 
him,  nor  was  his  absence  anv  loss  to 
the  town. 

Levingstone  and  the  minister  were 
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greatly  puzzled  what  to  make  of 
M.  Villejuive's  sudden  departure;  but 
as  he  had  often  talked  of  visiting  St. 
Onier,  and  being  a  little  eccentric  in 
his  journeys  since  he  got  possession  of 
the  cairn  of  St.  Clyde,  nobody  felt 
much  astonished  after  the  first  report 
of  his  departure;  and  Levingstone, 
though  he  had  determined  to  set  off 
next  day  for  Kelvin,  remained  at  the 
manse  in  great  anxiety  for  the  return 
of  Colin,  as  his  time  was  very  greatly 
limited,  lie  being  now  an  advocate  at 
Edinburgh. 

In  a  drawer  of  a  table  in  the  house 
Villejuive  had  just  left,  was  found  a 
letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation : 

*'  My  Father  and  Confessor, 

I  am  distressed  beyond 
the  power  of  expression,  and  I  shall 
leave  this  island  to-morrow  morning 
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at  the  farthest.  All  my  plans  are  de- 
stroyed in  one  unlucky  hour.  I  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  myself  here 
in  the  estate  of  my  late  brother-in-law, 
the  Laird  of  St.  Clyde,  by  purchasing 
the  mortgage  of  his  estate;  but  the  son 
of  St.  Clyde,  who  was  supposed  to 
bave  fallen  by  the  sword  of  our  coun- 
trymen on  the  Heights  of  xALbraham, 
has  returned  after  a  long  absence ; 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant, 
clanish  people  attach  them  more  to 
this  young  man  than  they  were  to  his 
father.  It  is  true  the  misfortunes  of 
his  family  gave  him  a  relation  to  the 
sympathies  of  their  nature;  and  so 
powerful  are  Highland  attachment 
and  the  force  of  prejudices  against 
every  thing  exotic,  particularly  my 
holding  by  rent  the  caini  oj  St.  Clyde, 
that  my  sons,  being  disgusted  with 
these  islanders,  have  left  me  and  gone 
to   the  West-Indies,    and  I   shall   not 
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sleep  till  I  have  gone  out  of  this  disa- 
greeable place  also;  I  purpose  to  go 
to  a  remote  part  of  the  Highlands,  till 
I  can  get  a  vessel  going  lo  France.  I 
have  sacrificed  my  all  to  gain  an 
estate,  which  I  leave  with  feelings  no 
human  being  would  envy.  I  shall 
never  be  happy ;  pray  find  me  a  re- 
treat where  I  may  live  from  the  obser- 
vation of  men,  and  devote  the  remain- 
der of  my  life  to  the  duties  and  ser- 
vices of  religion.  The  consolations  of 
the  most  Christian  and  catholic  reli- 
gion I  cannot  enjoy  amongst  these 
Calvinistic  heretics.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
want  of  the  consolations  of  the  rehgion 
of  the  holy  city  of  Rome,  that  makes 
me  so  miserable.  Ah !  my  friend, 
how  devoid  of  elegance  of  compo- 
sition,, and  logical  division,  are  the  ser- 
mons of  the  minister  of  rehgion  here. 
It  is  true,  Mr.  Thornhill's  people  da 
not  require  him  to  preach  in  fine  Ian- 
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guage;  it  is  not  necessary  to  their  sal- 
vation, he  says :  plain  speech,  com- 
mon sense,  and  primitive,  rational  re- 
ligion— these  are  his  words.  How  de- 
sultory his  arguments!  he  can  make 
no  nice  deductions  to  flow  from  the 
most  luminous  and  well  arranged  pre- 
mises. It  is — ah  !  it  is  my  misfor- 
tune, in  hearing  this  minister  of  this 
religion  preach  on  Sunday,  that  dur- 
ing the  week  I  am  subjected  to  the 
pursuit  of  my  favourite  studies,  to  in- 
vestigations that  will  not  allow  of  ex- 
traneous illustrations,  nor  forced  con- 
clusions. Faith,  the  grand  primum 
nomen  of  this  religion,  is  so  com- 
pletely banished  in  the  prosecution 
of  my  favourite  experiments  on  che- 
mistry, that  I  have  previously  to  ar- 
range my  mind  to  the  reception  of 
the  doctrine  of  Mr.Thornhill,  and  then 
cease  to  doubt  what  is  not  deducible 
as   are  the  consequences  of  science^ 
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"  Oh  1  how  I  envy  the  man  whose 
mind  is  not  racked  like  mine,  but  who 
from  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  in 
the  homely  garb  of  his  six  day.s'  labour, 
comes  forth  on  Sunday  clean,  happy 
in  face,  free  in  mind  from  lessons  of 
subtile  enquiry,  to  hear  and  believe 
every  dogma  this  preacher  thunders 
out.  The  satisfaction  which  thr  truths 
or  errors  these  country-pf  ople  have 
heard,  the  peace  they  produce  in  their 
hearts,  and  the  moral  influence  they 
have  on  th^  ir  conduct,  I  covet,  but 
cannot  enjoy.  I  am  not  blessed  with 
the  same  simplicity  and  facility  to  cre- 
dit the  ever  varying,  contradictory,  re- 
pugnant themes  of  the  Calvinist,  to 
whom  what  he  advances,  and  at  my 
peril  bids  me  reject,  is,  I  presume,  as 
incomprehensible  as  it  is  to  hapless 
me,  whose  difficulty  to  admit  impossi- 
bilities subjects  to  Pyrrhonism  and  the 
odious  character  of  heretic  and  unbe- 
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liever  of  the  most  holy  and  Christian 
church  of  St.  Peter,  and  his  vicar  at 
Rome.  I  must  return  to  the  bosom  of 
the  holy  Gospel,  and  the  CathoHc 
church,  and  the  mass,  and  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  religion  of  the  pious  Fe- 
nelon ;  but  to  do  this  I  must  return  to 
France,  and  leave  these  deluded  Cal- 
vinists  to  perish  with  my  property.  I 
have  been  too  prolific;  but  you  are 
my  pastor,  my  confessor,  and  I  look 
for  your  merciful  forgiveness  for  the 
errors  of  my  life.  Adieu,  I  embrace 
you  as  my  father,  I  kneel  as  your  son, 
your  unhappy  son ;  pray  for  my  safe 
arrival  to  your  arms. 

L.  ViLLEJUIVE. 

*'  To  the  Rev.  M.  M.  V.,  St.  Omer." 

This  letter  Andrew  Gillies  brought 
to  Levingstone;  and  the  feelings  of  Mr. 
Thornhill  were  not  shocked  by  a  per- 
usal of  that  part  which  related  to  him- 
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self,  but  it  developed  the  character  of 
Mon.  Villejuive.  As  he  was  a  consi- 
derable scholar,  a  great  agriculturist, 
and  a  very  religious  man,  this  letter, 
v^ritten  to  his  relation,  gave  a  fine  pic- 
ture of  the  internal  workings  of  Mon. 
Villejuive*s  mind.  It  was  deposited 
with  Baillie  Ilan  Dou,  and  all  who 
were  privy  to  its  contents  were  enjoin- 
ed a  strict  silence,  not  even  to  mention 
it  to  Colin  or  his  sister. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  pleased  with  these 
minute  circumstances,  in  relating  of  which  we  follow 
the  example  of  Plutarch,  one  of  the  best  of  our  bro- 
ther historians;  and  others,  to  whom  they  may  appear 
trivial,  will,  we  hope,  at  least,  pardon  themj  as  we  are 
never  prolix  on  such  occasions. 

Fielding. 

Our  history  here  goes  back  some  time 
to  inform  our  readers,  that  the  manse 
was  the  meridian  of  friendship,  and 
Mrs.  Thornhili  could  distinctly  per- 
ceive how  much  the  presence  of  Le- 
vingstone  contributed  to  dispel  the 
grief  of  Ellen ;  and  this  good  woman 
thought  there  was  some  other  ingre- 
dient in  their  liearts  besides  esteem, 
friendship,  and  gratitude.  She  saw  that 
the  engaging  and  noble  figure  of  Le- 
vingstone  was  calculated  to  inspire  any 
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lady  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  him  ; 
and  she  inferred,  if  he  persisted  in  his 
assiduities,  the  soul  of  Ellen  would  be 
open  to  tlie  impressions  of  a  new  affec- 
tion, and  his  first  addresses  would  suc- 
ceed in  determining  the  irresolution  of 
Ellen's  soul ;  and  Ellen,  the  sorrow- 
gleaning  Ellen,  would  paint  to  herself 
the  charms  of  love,  the  delights  of 
marriage,  and  the  happiness  of  a  young 
mother ! 

Mrs.  Thornhiii  knew  well  that  un- 
easiness and  inconstancy  are,  in  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind,  nothing  more 
than  the  consequences  of  a  false  cal- 
culation. She  could  perceive  that  it 
was  but  little  trouble  to  an  eloquent 
man  like  Levingstone  to  give  love  and 
marriage  a  thousand  charms,  that  with 
all  his  care  of  pleasing,  with  every 
new  homage,  and  the  pleasure  of  in- 
cessant variety,  the  imagination  of  El- 
len, deceived  by  illusions,  and  dazzled 
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by  chimeras,  might  wander  from  ob- 
ject to  object,  till,  dissatisfied  with  re- 
alities, and  disgusted  with  the  unalter- 
able sameness  of  human  existence,  it 
might  riot  in  the  intoxication  of  en- 
chantment, and  seek  to  be  ravished 
only  with  the  fiery  violence  of  passion 
and  voluptuousness. 

Mrs.  Thorn  hi  11,  we  say,  fancied  Miss 
Ellen  could  be  guilty  of  this,  but 
she  was  deceived  ;  and  was  happy  to 
find  her  task,  that  of  a  silent  observer 
of  the  stead}^  and  solid  temper  of  Le- 
vingstone,  who  proposed  to  himself,  in 
order  to  make  Ellen  happy^  to  begin 
by  being  her  friend  ;  persuaded  that  an 
honest  man  does  whatever  he  pleases 
with  a  well-disposed  woman,  when  he 
has  gained  her  confidence;  and  that  a 
lover,  who  makes  himself  dreaded,  in- 
vites his  mistress  to  deceive  him,  and 
authorises  her  to  hate  him. 

Ellen  found  in  Levingstone  only  that 
VOL.   Hi.  K 
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lively  and  tender  friendship,  that  at- 
tentive and  constant  complaisance,  that 
soft  and  pure  pleasure,  that  affection, 
in  short,  which  has  neither  its  hot  nor 
its  cold  fits,  its  ebbings  nor  its  over- 
flowings; and  she  repaid  his  tender, 
faithful,  fond  attachment,  by  an  es- 
teem and  keen  sensibility  of  soul,  which 
were  powerfully  calculated  to  make 
Levingstone  exceedingly  fonder  of  her, 
and  to  inspire  him  with  all  the  charms 
of  constancy,  which  on  its  part  might 
keep  Ellen  from  reproaches  and  mys- 
terious jealousy,  and  himself  from  dis- 
sipated coquetry. 

In  their  walks,  they  frequently  met 
and  conversed  with  the  old  man,  Carr, 
whom  we  have  just  mentioned  in  con- 
junction with  the  roving  sailor.  Carr, 
meeting  Levingstone  one  day  alone, 
communicated,  for  the  information  of 
the  minister,  certain  facts  he  wished  to 
gain  some  knowledge  of.  These  re- 
spected  the  mysterious  departure  of 
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Villejuive ;  yet  all  Carr  would  say 
amounted  only  to  this, — "  the  ninnble 
feet  of  justice  were  still  in  pursuit  of 
the  murderers  of  the  Laird  St.  Clyde." 
Carr  was  employed  as  the  ostensible 
messenger  of  all  the  news  Whiggans 
wished  the  minister  to  possess,  for  San- 
dy Glass  he  could  not  always  rely  on. 
This  old  man  had  been  sent  by 
Whiggans  to  give  this  further  notice  to 
the  minister,  by  leaving  a  letter  for 
Mr.  Thornhill  at  some  house  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  manse ;  and 
though  he  might  not  tell  the  minister 
personally,  he  made  no  secret  to  Le- 
viugstone  of  his  suspicions  that  Ville- 
juive  had  not  gone  away  to  St.  Omer, 
but  somewhere  else ;  and  Whiggans 
would  never  put  himself  within  the 
power  of  any  man  ;  he  had  too  much 
respect  for  Mr.  Thornhill  to  put  the 
tried  loyalty  of  the  clergyman  to  the 
test,  by  coming  into  his  presence  even 

K  2! 
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as  an  avenger  of  the  blood  of  St.  Clyde. 
Carr  was,  therefore,  the  fittest  person 
to  be  employed  in  watching  the  man- 
oeuvres of  Villejuive,  gaining  intelli- 
gence of  the  arrival  of  Colin  from  Mull, 
and  communicating  the  results  of  these 
as  Whiggans  directed  to  the  minister, 
by  conveying  letters  and  notes,  so  as  to 
render  it  impracticable  to  ascertain 
who  had  written  or  delivered  them  ; 
and  this  old  man  was  liberally  reward- 
ed by  the  indefatigable  Whiggans. 

Carr  knew  all  the  coast  of  the  island 
of  Bute,  though  himself  had  originally 
been  born  in  Campbelton,  and  he  was 
well  fitted  to  give  the  signal  to  the 
smugglers  where  to  land.  But  this  was 
absolutely  necessary,  since  Whiggans's 
people  were  now  again  at  sea  with  a 
line  new  lugger. 

As  Levingstone  was  enjoined  secre- 
cy by  Carr^  the  minister  continued  to 
be  the  dupe  of  his  own  suspicions;  and 
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the  confidence  the  daring  outlaw  re- 
posed in  St.  Clyde,  Levingstone,  John 
Carr,  and  even  Sandy  Glass,  was  not 
once  abused  and  betrayed,  so  much  did 
virtue,ignorance,andinnocence,  respect 
the  disinterested  honour  of  a  smuggler ! 
Sandy  Glass  (if  Levingstone  met 
him)  had  but  one  theme  to  dwell  on, 
the  loss  of  his  friend  the  laird,  and  the 
forlorn  condition  of '*his  young  lady," 
for  "  my  young  lady,"  and  **  our  friend- 
less lady,"  were  the  epithets  this  lad 
used  to  designate  Miss  Ellen  St.  Clyde. 
It  was  impossible  for  Levingstone  to 
listen  to  the  language  of  respect  used 
towards  the  idol  of  his  heart,  by  a 
youth,  whose  murky  reason  seemed  to 
be  but  sportively  cased  in  a  figure  of 
giant-mould  and  Herculean  strength; 
for  Glass  still  continued  to  grow  tall 
and  strong,  but  his  size  seemed  to  crush 
with  nothingness,  the  glimmering  rays 
of  intelligence  that  occasionally  visited 
his  cranium. 
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Glass  had  now  fallen  upon  another 
expedient  to  find  out  the  murderer  of 
the  laird.  This  plan  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  applying  to  a  "cailleach," 
noted  for  her  sagacity  and  piety,  and 
who  was  also  held  in  good  faith  by  folks 
of  more  reason  than  Glass  to  be  a  witch. 
As  Levingstone  had  been  at  college, 
and  as  Glass  thought  that  in  every 
college,  as  at  Padua,  the  knowledge  of 
the  Cabala  alone  was  learned,  so  from 
having  heard,  he  believed  the  vulgar 
report,  that  when  a  class  of  students 
has  made  a  certain  progress  in  their 
mystic  studies,  ihey  are  obliged  to  run 
through  a  subterraneous  hall,  where 
the  old  fiend,  commonly  called  the 
devil,  literally  catches  the  hinder- 
most  in  the  race,  unless  he  crosses  the 
hall  so  speedily  that  the  arch  enemy 
can  only  apprehend  his  shadow.  And 
though  on  this  score  poor  Sandy  never 
attacked  young  St.  Clyde,  whom  he 
knew  to  have  been  at  college,  as  well 
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as  Levingstone;  the  confidence  he  re- 
posed  in  the  latter  from  being  liberally 
treated  by  him,  made  Glass  actually 
ask  Levino:stone  if  he  could  not  make 
**  the  serpents  dance,'*  and  get  "  weans 
out  o*  bow- kail." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Levingstone  refer- 
red Sandy  to  the  shadow  of  both  as  the 
sun  shone  :  Glass  Relieved  firmly  in  the 
existence  of  an  intermediate  class  of 
spirits  residing  in  the  air,  or  in  the 
waters;  and  though  he  did  not  himself 
fear  they  would  injure  him,  to  their 
agency  he  ascribed  every  flood  from 
the  mountain,  every  gale  from  the 
ocean,  the  death  of  every  cow,  and 
the  leanness  of  every  horse ;  and  as 
the  milk  his  mother  was  that  very 
morning  going  to  make  cheese  of, 
would  not  curd,  Glass,  impatient  under 
the  assurances  of  Levingstone  that 
there  was  no  truth  in  the  cabalistic 
art,  persisted  in  his  entreaties  that  "the 
skilfu'i'  auld  Michael's  airt  o' graman- 
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cy,  wad  nae  be  nif-naffing  wi'  a  purr 
lad." 

Finding  however  that  he  could  get 
nothiiig  out  of  Levingstone,  Glass 
went  next  day  to  the  wonnan  hinted  at 
above;  she  was  old,  Hved  retired,  and 
seldom  mingled  with  the  crowd  ;  little 
of  stature,  distorted  in  features,  and 
mishapeu  in  limbs  ;  Janet  Dalj^ell  was 
believed  by  more  folks  than  Glass,  to 
possess  several  charms  and  spells,  and 
all  the  art  of  glamour,  Merlin,  Scott, 
and  Digly  knew. 

Glass  entreated  her,  by  the  gift  of 
*^  three  bawbees,  to  cast  a  cantrop, 
and  gi'  him  some  light  anent  the  man 
that  killed  the  laird."  Janet  strove 
to  convince  Sandy  she  could  neither 
"overcast  the  night,  nor  becloud  the 
nnoon,  nor  make  the  devil  obedient  to 
her  will." 

He  knew  she  went  every  night  to  the 
church-yard;  and  though  he  would  not 
charge  personallj'  dame  Dalyell  with 
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«'  howking  unchristened  weans  out 
their  graves,  and  boiling  up  their  livers 
in  a  warlock's  pou,"  he  believed  it  al- 
most as  potently  as,  that  Janet  ''prayed 
her  prayers  the  backward  way,"  and 
could  ''  with  lumps  of  Lapland  clay  mix 
the  venom  of  black  toads  and  snakes," 
and  of  this  '*  un-sonsy  dough  make 
pictures  of  any  one  she  hated." 

But  Glass  was  prevented  from  pro- 
secuting his  scheme  with  Janet,  who 
was  suddenly  taken  ill^  and  the  arrival 
of  St.  Clyde  at  Bute  altered  Sandy's 
project  still  more,  as  he  looked  for 
much  employment  about  the  manse, 
because  of  the  company  ''  of  law* 
yer  Livingstone,  and  Captain  Colin 
St.  Clyde,  and  the  proud  and  angry 
sergeant,  Maister  Macbean."  The  ser- 
geant was  not  always  in  the  humour  to 
talk  with  Sandy,  and  hence  the  epithets 
''  proud  and  angry"  applied  to  this 
brave  humble  man. 

K  5 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied. 

Shakspeare. 

Amongst  those  who  happened  to  be 
present  at  the  time  of  St.  Clyde's  arri- 
val from  Mull,  was  the  old  man  John 
Carr.  This  man  St.  Clyde  could  not 
possibly  know;  but  Carr  came  up  to 
him  the  following  day,  as  he  supported 
Ellen  in  a  short  excursion  from  the 
manse,  and  darting  a  look  at  Colin 
that  seemed  to  indicate  an  agitated 
mind,  he  approached,  and,  taking  off 
his  hat,  said,  **  Might  I  speak  ae  word 
wi'  you,  sir?" 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  Colin.—"  But 
I  would  speak  to  yourself.' — "  You 
need  not  make  a  secret  of  any  thing 
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you  have  to  say  before  this  young 
lady." — "  I  must  speak  to  yourself,  and 
not  before  any  body.*' — "Then  will  you 
go  to  the  manse  with  me?" — "  I  may 
not  enter  the  manse.  IfMr.  Leving- 
stone  could  have  confidence  in  a  strang- 
er in  the  king's  tower,  in  Rothsay  cas- 
tle, and  at  the  Cove,  ye  need  not  be 
afraid  to  meet  me  in  Woodmore  ;  na, 
na,  that  place  winna  do, — meet  me  in 
an  hour  on  the  middle  of  the  muir  at 
the  carne." 

St.  Clyde  knew  at  once,  from  what 
he  had  heard  from  Levingstone,  that 
this  man  was  in  alliance  in  some  way 
or  other  with  Whiggans;  and  he  could 
not  decline  to  meet  the  messenger  or 
friend  of  so  disinterested  a  man. 

Walking  home  with  his  sister,  she 
asked  him  by  the  way,  **who  that  man 
was;  if  he  knew  him;  she  had  often 
seen  him  ;  he  was  an  inoffensive  crea- 
ture; the   minister  and   many   others 
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had  known  him  for  some  years;  some 
people  fancied  he  was  crazy;  others 
could  not  account  for  his  frequent 
visits  to  the  island,  without  any  visible 
object  to  answer  by  those  visits ;  but 
in  all,  for  two  years,  he  had  not  ceased 
to  create  a  strong  suspicion  in  the 
mind  of  the  people  that  he  was  "  nae 
canny." 

It  was  in  this  train  that  Ellen,  unac- 
quainted with  Carr's  character,  spoke 
of  him  ;  and  as  the  common  report  ran 
that  he  was  **  nae  canny,"  she  insisted 
Colin  should  not  go  to  meet  him  on 
the  muir. 

Colin  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  stout, 
brave,  virtuous,  and  universally  belov- 
ed;  he  had  nothing  to  fear;  besides, 
the  very  mention  of  the  king's  tower 
and  the  Cove,  were  pass-words  into  the 
presence  of  any  man  who  was  the 
friend  of  Whiggans. 

Leaving  Ellen  at   the   manse,    and 
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telling  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornhill  that  he 
wonid  be  back  in  an  hour  or  two, 
St.  Clyde  went  to  the  carne  in  the 
muipj  where  he  found  Carr  sitting. — 
This  spot  was  well  chosen  for  a  pri- 
vate conversation.  Not  a  bush  to 
screen  a  listener  for  half  a  mile  around; 
not  an  house  to  shelter  an  eavesdrop^ 
per;  not  one  speck  on  which  any 
cowin  to  privacy  could  take  advantage 
of  speech  ;  it  was  on  this  spot  that 
Carr  appointed  to  meet  Colin  ;  and  on 
the  carne  they  both  sat  down. 

"Ye'll  be  fain,  nae  doubt,  to  ken 
how  Maister  Whiggans  is?  then  1  can 
tell  you  vera  ueel  ;  he  is  unco  well; 
though  he  has  nae  gotten  a  hantle  o' 
siller  now,  he  can  behave  like  any 
gentleman  ;  and  he  has  nae  forgotten 
the  house  o'  St.  Clyde,  dear;  and  there 
is  naebody,  I  wadna  exempt  even  the 
minister  himsel,  that  looes  ye  better, 
and  that  wad  do  mair  baith   for  you, 
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dear,  and  for  the  lady  Ellen,  dear;  an' its 
yoursels  he  wad  die  for,  darlings.*' 

St.  Clyde  bowed,  and  thanked  Carr 
for  the  compliment  he  was  paying  his 
employer  at  his  expense;  but  he  asked 
where  Whiggans  was  P 

''  I  was  just  gaen  on  to  tell  ye,  how 
that  Maister  Whiggans  will  yet  be  un- 
co weel  affin  the  warld,  though  he  lost 
the  lugger;  and  he  got  ane  Shemus 
Macalester,  taishatr ;  and,  as  ye  see, 
Shemus  Macalester,  who  can  ken 
what's  doing  in  other  kintries,asweel  as 
athame,  tald  Maister  Whiggans  things, 
himself  will  tell  ye  a',  and  Til  send  him 
word  this  night  that  ye  are  come  hame, 
diCar,  and  Til  warrant  ye'll  see  Mr. 
Whiggans  here  unco  soon;  it's  for  you 
he  wad  risk  his  life,  darling."  This 
Shemus  Macalester,  taishatr^  was  then 
a  seer — one  of  those  second-sighted 
folks,  who  owed  their  inspiration  to  a 
gift  peculiar  in    their  families.     And 
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St.  Clyde  listened  to  the  discourse  of 
Carr ;  and  though  he  had  no  faith  in 
tlie  tale  of  the  seer,  he  was  considera- 
bly struck  with  the  mention  made  of 
him;  and,  remembering  how  keen  and 
knowing  a  man  Whiggans  was,  St. 
Clyde  staited  suddenly,  and  Carr  with 
his  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  him,  coolly 
asked,  "  if  he  saw  a'  Rothsay  gaun  to  see 
the  bailey  o'  regality  an'  a  pit  and  gal- 
^  lows  for  them  that  did  the  bloody  deed." 
^'  There  are  mair  suspected  to  hae 
had  a  hand  in  the  strangling  o*  your 
late  father  than  Lerwick, — aye !  and 
ane  too  ye  may  nae  yet  hae  guessed 
at,  and  if  he  be  not  the  man,  Shemus 
Macalester  was  sair  taen  to  say,  as  he 
said,  sitting  at  his  ain  ingle  at  Bunaive, 
the  vera  day  yaur  father  was  laid  i*  the 
cauld  ground,  '  There  is  a  funeral  pro- 
cession in  the  south,  a'  the  isle  is  at  it, 
a  poor  man  could  na'  hae  sae  mony 
friends;  there  is  a  mourner  there  was  at 
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bloody  wark — I  kenna  his  name,  but 
wee]  I  Ccin  des(ril)i  inn.'  Now,"  conti- 
nued Carr,  ''if  Shemus  Macalester  did 
na'  ken  vera  well  a'  tlie  outs  an'  ins,  a' 
the  ups  and  downs,  a*  the  straucht  and 
cruket  ways  o'  this  murky  warl,  I'se 
tak  my  aith,  he  could  na'  hae  seen  and 
tald  a'  this,  and  muckle  mair,  the 
whilk  I  dinna  mind :  but  he  said,  '  seven 
years  wad  nae  gang  oure  his  head  till 
he  saw  the  neck  powed  o'  twa  right 
deel  ripe  reeking  haund  monsters.'" 

St.  Clyde  was  going  to  put  some 
other  questions  toCarr,  who  now  looked 
him  full  in  the  face  for  a  second,  and 
drawing  a  skeeiiocles  frow.  his  sleeve,  he 
thrust  it  into  the  ground,  and  seizing 
the  right  hand  of  St.  Clyde  with  his  own 
left  hand,  he  opened  the  fist  of  his 
right,  and  brought  the  palm  of  it  to 
his  mouth  to  salute  it,  flourished  his 
hand  round  his  head,  and  came  smack 
with  it  into   the   palm  of  St.  Clyde's 
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riglit  hand,  and  shook  it,  whilst  his 
whole  frame  was  convulsed  with  the 
shock  into  which  the  agitation  of  liis 
mind  cast  him. 

The  disarming  of  himself  whilst  he 
plighted  his  faith,  and  the  act  of  vowing 
friendship,  occupied  perhaps  three- 
eights  of  a  minute, — it  was  not  quite 
twenty-three  seconds,  words  and  all. 

"You  have  done  weel,  Mr.  St.  Clyde 
to  jonfide  in  me ;  Mr.  Whiggans  is  as 
;nuch  worthy  of  trust,  dear,  as  either 
the  minister  or  baillie  Ilan  Dou."  And 
wheeling  round,  he  picked  up  his  knife 
from  the  barren  ground,  and  wishing 
St.  Clyde  a  good  day,  crossed  the  muir 
in  the  direction  of  Ettrick  bay. 

St.  Clyde  stood  motionless,  wrapped 
in  dreams  of  imagination;  gazing  after 
Carr,  who  gradually  decreased  in  size 
and  distinctness,  till  his  head  and 
shoulders  seemed  to  flicker  on  the 
verge   of  the    muir's   horizon,  as,   on 
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looking  at  a  projecting  surface,  we 
seem  to  conceive  a  livid  kind  of  lustre 
bubbling  and  boiling  out  of  the  sun's 
rays :  the  man  at  length  dived  from 
the  view  of  St.  Clyde,  who,  when  he 
had  collected  his  wandering  intellect, 
and  mustered  the  powers  of  resolution, 
turning  round  quickly  at  a  rustling  he 
heard  behind  him,  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Sandy  Glass, 

Glass  was  curiosity's  self  to  see,  to 
speak  to,  and,  if  he  could,  to  shake 
hands  with  his  "  auld  friend  Carr." 
Grief  and  care,  the  sudden  transition 
from  the  one  man  to  the  other,  but, 
above  all,  the  re-action  of  former 
scenes  on  this  interview  with  John 
Carr,  standing  alone  on  a  lonely  open 
muir,  and  suddenly  seeing  a  being  he 
could  not  be  very  desirous  to  meet 
with  at  such  a  time — this  being  dart- 
ing upon  him  like  the  daemon  of  ter- 
ror;  in  short,  the  numberless  objects 
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that  crowded  on  his  view  and  ob- 
scured his  intellect,  gave  an  exqui- 
sitely romantic  tone  to  the  shapeless 
and  indistinct  picture  which  occupied 
St.  Clyde's  mind.  Glass  cast  his  eyes 
on  him  as  on  a  supernatural  being. 
The  murky  darkness  of  Glass's  mind, 
the  indescribable  eye,  look,  and  atti- 
tude of  St.  Clyde,  fixed  the  poor  lad 
to  the  spot  on  which  he  stood;  and  re- 
ciprocally Glass,  upon  the  first  glance, 
was  altogether  indescribable  to  St. 
Clyde,  who  first  broke  silence:  "  Is 
it  you,  Glass  ?'* — **  Ay  is't,  sir,  e'en 
mysel ; 

And  there  was  nae  man  that  did  her  see. 

With  a  heigh-ho,  and  a  Hly  gay. 
But  wished  himself  bridegroom  to  be. 

As  the  primrose  spreads  sae  sweetly." 

"  Glass,  what  do  you  say,  what  do 
you  do  here?  I'm  glad  to  see  you, 
hut  you  should  not  have  come  here 
now.     You  must  have  seen  I  was  en- 
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gaged,  and  you  must  know,  that  to 
come  before  any  person  when  engaged 
with  another  upon  any  business,  is  to 
behave  very  rudely." 

Sandy  was  devotion's  self  to  this 
lecture  on  propriety;  and  retreating 
backwards  about  two  toises,  whilst  in 
this  retrograde  movement  of  his  huge 
bulk,  he  gave  evident  symptoms  of  an 
inward  struggle  between  respect  and 
vengeance;  for  he  seemed  to  draw  up 
his  whole  body,  and  to  coil  his  wrath 
and  strength  in  one  heap;  but  St. 
Clyde  did  not  allow  him  to  spend  him- 
self as  his  gathering  brows  and  puck- 
ered mouth  intimated ;  he  advanced 
to  Glass  with  a  dreadful  load  of  pas- 
sion in  his  eye.  Poor  Glass  shrunk 
in  an  instant,  and  with  the  most  fawn- 
ing caresses  strove,  by  kissing  his 
hand,  drawing  back,  first  his  right 
leg,  then  his  left,  whilst  the  move- 
ments of  both  might  be  traced  on  the 
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heath;  and  his  right  hand,  in  which  he 
held  his  bonnet,  kept  time  to  his 
limbs,  by  an  oblique  flourish  that  was 
the  harbinger  of  a  motion  of  his  head 
alone,  something  in  the  same  manner 
as  one  sees  the  Chinese  figures  in  a 
grocer's  shop  nod  the  significant  nod 
of  a  TaO'See,  in  the  presence  of  an  old 
mandarin. 

St.  Clyde  having  conquered  Glass, 
and  soothed  him  into  confidence  by  a 
speech  very  opposite  to  the  other  one, 
R©w  heard  another  portion  of  his 
poesy : 

*'  Has  she  got  consent  frae  her  father  dear. 
With  a  heigh-ho  and  a  lily  gay ; 
And  likewise  frae  her  minister. 

As  the  primrose  spreads  sae  sweetly  ?" 

What  he  might  mean  by  reciting 
these  verses,  it  was  not  permitted  St. 
Clyde  to  knov/ ;  for  Glass  went  on — 

*'  An'  O  she  had  a  gracefu'  mien, 

Sae  young  she  looked  like  beauty's  queen ; 
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An  the  lady  turned  her  head  aside, 
Nane  might  her  woo  to  be  his  bride  : 
With  a  heigh-ho  and  a  lily  gay. 
Unless  it  be  the  Laird  St.  Clyde, 
As  the  primrose  spreads  so  sweetly. 
Will  he  gi  that  lady  fair  his  hand  ? 
Will  he  mak  her  heiress  o'  his  land  ? 
With  a  heigh-ho  and  a  lily  gay. 
As  the  primrose  spreads  sae  sweetly. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  St.  Clyde 
strove  to  get  an  illustration  of  thcbe 
verses.  He  knew  Eliza  had  been  at 
Bute.  He  knew  Levingstone  was 
now  in  Bute.  And  to  whom  to  ap- 
ply the  rhyme  of  Glass,  or  whether  to 
think  it  had  been  recited  in  honour  of 
either  of  the  visitors,  he  could  not 
tell;  and  Glass  did  not  give  him  time 
to  make  any  further  inquiry.  A  man 
on  horseback  at  the  skirts  of  the  muir 
attracted  his  attention;  it  was  Andrew 
Gillies;  and,  making  a  huge  bow  to 
St.  Clyde,  for  he  now  bent  his  body 
and  pushed  his  right  leg  out,  till  both 
body  and  limb  were  in  one  plane  ob- 
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lique  to  the  left  leg  on  which  he  stood; 
and  jabbering  sonnething  St.  Clyde 
could  not  comprehend.  Glass,  as  his 
fickle  fancy  had  veered,  wheeled  round 
and  fled,  with  the  fleetness  of  a  beast 
of  prey. 

The  two  scenes  St.  Clyde  had  now 
seen  at  the  carne  on  the  muir,  flitted 
alternately  in  his  mind.  The  story  of 
John  Carr  respecting  Shemus  Maca- 
lester  being  employed  by  Whiggans ; 
the  presentiment  of  accomplices  to  his 
father's  murder;  the  retrospection  of 
the  last  sad  interview  he  had  with  his 
sire;  the  appearance  of  Glass;  the 
reproof,  the  idiot  wrath  that  fast  was 
gathering  in  his  breast;  his  own  pre- 
sence of  mind  in  checking  Glass's 
career  of  revenge;  the  unintelligible 
rhyme, — crowded  and  pressed  upon  his 
mind  in  heedless  succession  ;  and  he 
found  his  way  home  to  ttie  manse,  he 
knew    not    how ;    but    he    got    home. 
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And  as  he  could  not  dissemble  the  agi- 
tation of  his  mind,  Ellen  was  distressed, 
and  entreated  him  to  tell  her,  "  who 
that  man  was  he  had  been  to  see,  and 
what  he  had  said  that  so  disquieted  his 
spirits;"  for  she  was  inquisitive  to 
learn  Carr's  history  from  Colin,  as  she 
supposed  he  had  been  put  in  possession 
of  that  alone. 

Colin  dissembled  partially,  that  is  to 
say,  he  told  her  tr.uth,  but  not  all 
the  truth  she  wished  to  know.  He  said 
generally,  "  it  was  not  the  most  intel- 
ligible tale  he  had  heard  ;  but  if  she 
would,  like  a  good  girl,  repress  her  cu- 
riosity, he  might  yet  be  able  to  tell  her 
all.  But,"  added  he,  "  I  am  afraid  I 
have  offended  the  minister's  favourite 
servant,  Sandy  Glass." 

"  O,  heavens  1"  exclaimed  Ellen,  "  I 
would  not  for  the  whole  isle  you  of* 
fended  that  poor  lad." 

"  Why,  my  love,  what  can  it  be  to 
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me,  that  he  chooses  to  take  the  pet. 
VU  order  my  servant  to  cane  the  fool." 
**  Do  not,  Colin,    do  not,  my  bro- 
ther, talk  of  caning   Glass;  the  poor 
lad  is  a  fool,  he  is  a  sort  of  idiot,  and 
He  who  deigned  not  to  illumine  Glass's 
mind  with  reason,  is  the  God  of  the 
silly  as  well  as  the  wise :  poor  Glass," 
and  applying  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes,   "  is    as    true    to    nature    as    the 
needle  to  the  pole.     He  has  been  the 
unceasing  servant  of  the  manse  ever 
since  our  dear  father  was  destroyed, 
and  our  loving  mother  and  tender  sis- 
ter  died :"    and    Ellen    and    he    both 
weeped  ;  and  she  got  relief,  and  pro- 
ceeded,— "  Poor  Glass,  coming  every 
morning  from    his   mother's — his  mo- 
ther's house,  there's  a  charm  in    that 
word, Colin, — a  distance  of  two  miles: 
it  is  not  much  he  can  do,  but  what  he 
can  he  does  cheerfully,  for  the  minister 
leaves  his  work   entirely    to   his    own 
VOL.  111.  L 
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fancies;  and  going  home  again  at  a 
late  hour  to  his  mother's  in  winter, 
through  miry  roads  and  trackless  snow ! 
O,  Colin !  my  dear !  do  not  quarrel 
with  Glass;  do  not,  I  entreat  you." 

"  But  we  have  quarrelled ;  and  I 
never  saw  a  more  savage-looking  ani- 
mal in  my  life." 

*'  Then  you  must  have  greatly  of- 
fended him,  for  it's  the  wrath  of  the 
furies  that  pours  itself  forth  from  Glass's 
mind  when  insulted;  you  must  have 
insulted  him  ;  he  is  tender  of  his  ho- 
nour: 3^ou  may  smile;  but,  my  dear 
brother,  I  once  saw  him  reproved  by 
our  uncle  Villejuive,  for  intruding  his 
presence  into  a  little  circle  that  was 
formed  before  the  manse  door,  when 
that  gentleman  paid  Mr.  Levingstone 
a  visit  here ;  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  contortions  of  Glass's  face,  and  the 
writhings  of  his  body.  I  believe  there 
was  no  one  present,  but  wished  Sandy 
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at  I-colm-kill;  and  it  was  all  from  M. 
Villejuive  bidding  Sandy,  in  a  very 
rough  tone,  go  about  his  business,  what 
did  he  want  amongst  gentlemen  ?" 

"  Why,  the  cases  are  very  nearly 
parallel;  I  had  only  asked  why  he  in- 
truded himself  on  me?" 

"  Well,  my  dear  Colin,  that  is  just 
the  way  to  put  Glass  in  a  passion ;  he 
fancies  he  is  welcome  every  where ;  he 
will  not  go  into  any  room  of  the  house, 
but  into  every  kitchen,  into  every  barn 
and  stable;  he  eats  whatever  is  given 
him,  he  puts  his  hand  to  work  at  any 
little  thing,  he  goes  any  message,  and 
delivers  it  accurately  too ;  indeed  Glass 
is  an  universal  favourite,  and  my  dear 
brother  has  too  much  respect  for  him- 
self to  be  at  odds  with  a  half-witted 
lad." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Ellen,  I'll  make  it 
up  with  the  fellow  in  the  course  of  to- 


morrow." 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


Good  morrow,  fool,  quoth  I  j  no,  sir,  quoth  he. 
Call  me  not  fool,  till  Heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune  ; 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke. 
And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye. 
Says  very  wisely.  It  is  ten  o'clock  ! 

Shakspeare. 


St.  Clyde,  that  evening,  led  Mr. 
Thornhill  into  a  discourse  on  the  re- 
ceived opinion  of  seers,  or  second- 
sighted  folks.  The  minister  was  a  little 
hurt  to  hear  so  foolish  a  suhject  broach- 
ed by  a  man  of  St.  Clyde's  information 
and  travels. 

But  the  matter  was  not  to  be  dis- 
missed so  easily.  Colin,  though  in  no 
ways  superstitious,  could  not  cease  to 
be  very  strongly  impressed  by  the 
strange  story  of  Carr.     Whiggans  he 
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knew  to  be  no  credulous  man,  and  Le- 
vingstone  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

The  belief  in  seers  owed  its  origin 
to  the  imposture  of  some  fellow  many 
centuries  before  Carr  was  born,  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  to  believe 
what  they  wished  to  be  true,  or  to  fear 
what  their  superstitious  imaginations 
dreaded.  And  though  it  were  no  difficult 
matter  to  wind  up  the  mind  to  a  general 
denial  of  the  whole  of  the  jargon  about 
seers  5  the  partial  confirmation  of  pre- 
dictions and  prophecies,  and  oracular 
responses  through  a  series  of  successive 
facts,  was  not  to  be  got  rid  of,  till  the 
truth  should  be  established,  or  the  fal- 
lacy detected. 

Mr.  Thornhill  gave  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  rational  interpretation 
of  this  extraordinary  faculty :  "  It  was 
an  impression  made  either  by  the  eye 
upon  the  mind,  or  by  the  mind  on  the 
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^y^5  by  which  things  distant  or  future 
are  perceived  as  if  they  were  present. 

"  A  man  on  a  journey,"  continued 
he,  "  as,  for  example,  our  friend  Mr. 
Gillies,  fell  from  his  horse ;  and  a  She- 
mus  Macalester,  who  was  then  a  ser- 
vant at  Mill-hole,  started  suddenly,  sur- 
prised to  see  his  master  and  horse  both 
falling  to  the  ground.  Shemus  saw 
Mr.  Gillies  bleeding,  and  described  the 
landscape  or  scenery  of  the  place  where 
this  happened." 

"  But  do  you  place  no  reliance  on 
such  reports  ?"  said  St.  Clyde.  ^'  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted,"  replied  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill,  "  that  Mr.  Gillies  was  very  se- 
verely bruised  by  his  fall ;  and  no  one 
ever  doubted  the  fact  that  Macalester, 
at  work  in  the  dye-house,  pretended 
to  see  his  master  fall,  and  to  describe 
the  place  and  fix  the  time  the  acci- 
dent happened." 

"  But,  Mr.  Thornhill,"  said  Leving- 
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stone,  "  did  the  vision  of  this  man  co- 
incide with  the  accident  Mr.  Gilhes 
met  with  r" 

"  There  is  still  less  doubt,"  answered 
Mr.  Thornhill,  **  that  the  vision  of  She* 
mus  coincided  accurately,  both  as  to 
place  and  time,  to  what  befel  Mr.  Gil- 
lies. But  then,"  continued  he,  "  I 
have  heard  of  another  taishtar^  (Don- 
nocha  an  Amrigh,)  Duncan  with  the 
cap,  of  Scalasdale,  in  the  isle  of  Mull, 
who  driving  home  his  cattle,  or  Mean- 
dering in  idleness,  or  musing  in  the 
sunshine,  or  cruning  his  evening  ditty, 
would  be  suddenly  surprised  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  bridal  ceremony,  or  fu- 
neral procession  ;  and  would  count  the 
number  of  attendants  or  mourners,  of 
whom,  if  he  knew  them,  he  would  re- 
late their  names  ;  and  if  he  knew  them 
not,  he  would  describe  their  dresses. 
But  why  do  you  start,  Mr.  St.  Clyde  ? 
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You  are  not  agitated  by  an  account  of 
these  impostors,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Whether  they  are  impostors  or 
not/'  replied  Colin,  ''  it  seems  indeed 
very  odd,  that  these  people  can  per- 
ceive things  the  instant  they  -happen, 
even  though  miles  from  the  scene.  But 
do  you  know,  Mr.  Thornhill,  that  of 
things  future  they  have  any  rule  for 
determining  the  time  between  the  sight 
and  the  event?'* 

"  That  I  cannot  tell.  The  percep- 
tive faculty,  for  power  it  cannot  be 
called,  seems  neither  voluntary  nor 
constant ;  the  appearances  have  no  de- 
pendence upon  choice;  they  cannot 
be  summoned,  detained,  or  recalled; 
the  impression  is  sudden,  and,  as  I 
have  been  told  by  Shemus  Macalester 
himself,  the  effect  is  often  painful  : 
Sors  in  divisione  bono  rum  funis  sortis 
vel  distributionis,  '* 
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''  But  have  you  never  thought  of 
collecting  sufficient  testimonies  for  your 
own  satisfaction,  on  an  opinion  receiv- 
ed for  centuries  by  the  whole  Scottish 
nation?"  said  Levingstone. 

"  There  is  against  it/'  replied  Mr. 
Thornhill,  *'  the  seeming  analogy  of 
things  confusedly  seen,  and  little  un- 
derstood ;  and  for  it  the  cry  of  natural 
persuasion,  which  may  perhaps  be  re- 
solved at  last  into  prejudice  and  tradi- 
tion. I  can  never  advance  my  curio- 
sity to  conviction  of  even  the  possibi- 
lity of  establishing  facts,  from  which 
any  thing  like  probable  results  might 
be  drawn  ;  and  I  am  now  only  willing 
to  lend  my  belief  to  the  probability  of 
others  acting  the  seer,  as  Glass  acted 
the  spectre  at  the  Lady  Maisry's  Burn, 
and  the  Loch  End." 

The  conversation  dropped  here.    St, 
Clyde  was  unwilling  to  press  it  further, 

l6 
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and  the  minister  had  given  his  opinions 
freely. 

St.  Clyde  went  to  bed  more  and 
nriore  puzzled  what  to  make  of  the  tale 
of  Carr,  and  not  a  little  disconcerted 
to  have  sinned  against  Sandy  Glass's 
honour ;  but,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, the  first  person  he  made  it  his  bu- 
siness to  see  was  this  poor  lad  -,  and  it 
was  all  to  please  Ellen. 

He  met  Glass  in  an  out-house  ad- 
joining the  manse,  and  came  up  to 
him  saying,  "  Here,  Sandy,  here's 
something  I  brought  you  from  France." 

"  A  dial !  a  dial !"  exclaimed  Glass, 
as  he  seized  an  old  watch  Colin  held 
out  to  him ;  and  if  Glass,  on  the  for- 
mer day,  sw^elled  with  wrath,  and 
shrunk  his  huge  frame  into  the  hellish 
scowl  of  his  brow,  and  the  deadly  slant- 
ing fire  of  his  terrible  eye,  he  now  leapt 
out  of  himself  with  joy,  and  capered 
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and  scattered  a  profusion  of  bows  and 
idle  blessings  on  the  "  oure  guid  laird." 

Colin  took  a  turn  round  the  garden, 
where  he  observed  Levingstone  walk- 
ing; and  in  the  mean  time  Ellen  made 
her  appearance  to  prepare  breakfast, 
for  Mrs.  Thornhill  had  made  it  her  bu- 
siness to  manage  her  own  house  week 
about  with  Ellen. 

Glass,  who  had  been  rummaging  the 
hen-house  for  eggs,  came  into  the 
kitchen  with  some  in  his  bonnet,  and 
the  watch  tied  to  the  highest  button- 
hole in  his  waistcoat. 

"  Jesu  bless  the  guid  young  laird** 
came,  if  not  with  reverence,  at  all 
events  with  idle  gratitude,  from  the 
lips  of  Glass,  as  he  approached  Ellen, 
pointing  alternately  into  his  bonnet  to 
the  eggs,  and  then  to  the  watch,  and 
then  lifting  his  eyes  and  praying,  **  Jesu 
bless  the  guid  young  laird." 
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Ellen  was  quite  transported  to  hear 
the  orisons  of  Glass. 

"  Who  gave  you  a  watch,  Sandy  ?'* 
said  the  young  lady. 

"  My  ain  watch,  my  ain  dial,  it's 
my  ain  clock;  Maister  Maclean  has 
but  a  sand  glass,''  (and  putting  the 
watch  to  his  ear,)  "  the  sand  dis  na 
tic,  tic,  tic,  when  it  fas ;  Sandy  Glass 
is  as  bra*  as  baillie  Ilan  Dou;  Maister 
Mactaggart  sail  see  my  dial  afore  the 
night ;  Sandy  Glass  will  aye  be  guid, 
he  will  be  mair  mannei^y  aye  again.  I 
wish  I  had  nae  gaen  up  to  the  auld 
carne  on  the  muir;  Jesu  be  thanket!  I 
was  keepit  frae  harm ;  Sandy  Glass 
was  unco  braithfu';  the  cloud  was  ga- 
thering above  the  barren  land,  and  the 
cloud  wad  hae  come  down  in  a  storm 
on  the  muir;  it  was,  Jesu  be  praised  ! 
the  ither  cloud  as  fu'  o'  storm,  and 
aibhns  gaun  to  burst,  that  turned  the 
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cloud  frae  the  wilderness  away ;  an' 
now,  an'  now,  it  has  blawn  awa' ;  the 
rose  it  may  grow  in  the  glen,  an'  the 
lily  wad  tak  nae  skaith  at  his  chamber 
window  ;  it's  hissel's,  the  dear  creature, 
darling,  aye  is't." 

In  this  strain  did  Glass  rave  to  the 
great  delight  of  Ellen,  who  at  length, 
to  please  the  poor  fellow,  looked  at  and 
admired  and  praised  his  watch. 

As  soon  as  Ellen  left  the  kitchen, 
the  famula  propria  instructed  Sandy  as 
to  a  watch  fob,  and  in  the  mean  time 
got  him  persuaded  to  put  it  into  his 
waistcoat  pocket. 

Ellen  thanked  Colin  for  having  so 
wisely  made  up  the  matter  with  Glass; 
and  Mr.  Thornhill  was  also  of  opinion 
that  it  was  always  best  when  there  was 
"  an  egg  for  a  flint"  between  Christ- 
ians and  the  like  of  Sandy  Glass. 

Levingstone  heard  from  St.  Clyde  an 
account   of  his   interview    with    John 
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Carr,  and  both  were  harassed  by  con- 
jecture to  ascertain  what  could  be 
meant  by  several  parts  of  the  old  man's 
discourse;  it  was,  however,  agreed  be- 
tween them,  that  the  mysterious  and 
indefatigable  conduct  of  Whiggans  de- 
served to  be  punctually  attended  to  : 
but  that  very  night  Levingstone  was 
obliged  to  cross  the  ferry  to  the  Largs, 
in  order  to  go  to  Kelvin,  and  make 
preparations  for  his  sister's  marriage 
with  Augustus  Stuart,  to  which  both 
St.  Clyde  and  Miss  Ellen  were  invited. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

From  the  horizon's  verge  appears  a  speck, 
A  spot,  a  mast,  a  sail,  an  armed  deck ! 
Their  Httle  bark  her  men  of  watch  descry. 
And  ampler  canvass  wooes  the  wind  from  high. 
A  flash  is  seen  ;  the  ball  beyond  their  bow 
Boom?  harmless  hissins:  to  the  deep  below. 
Uprose  keen  Conrad  from  his  silent  trance, 
A  long,  long  absent  gladness  in  his  glance, 
**'Tis  mine — my  blood-red  flag,  again,  again, 
*'  I  am  not  all  deserted  on  the  main  !" 

Byron. 

In  about  three  weeks  from  the  time 
St.  Clyde  had  had  the  interview  with 
John  Carr,  and  just  as  he  and  Miss 
Ellen  were  preparing  to  set  off  to 
Edinburgh,  to  attend  the  nuptials  of 
Augustus  and  Miss  Levingstone,  San- 
dy Glass  came  one  morning  to  the 
manse,  breathless; — he  had  run  all  the 
way  from   his   mother's. — "  Sir !   sir ! 
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there's  ane  wad  speak  ae  word  to  ye 
at  my  mither's  cruve." — "Who  is  it, 
Glass  ?*' — "  An  hae  ye  never  heard  o' 
the  letter  I  gaed  Maister  Levingstone 
i*  the  lane  when  ye  was  o'er  the  seas 
an'  far  away  ?" 

St.  Clyde  instantly  suspected  this 
person  was  none  other  than  Whiggans ; 
and  going  to  poor  Widow  Glass's,  he 
found  there  Whiggans  in  a  disguise  he 
little  looked  for.  Whiggans  was  dress- 
ed in  a  dingy  kind  of  loose  coat,  with 
blue-coloured  pantaloons,  and  over 
this  the  cochal,  a  kind  of  cloak,  reach- 
ing as  low  as  the  ancles,  made  of  ex- 
cellent tartan,  and  fringed  at  the  bot- 
tom and  borders  like  shagged  hair, 
with  a  hood  curiously  ornamented. 
But  it  was  hardly  safe  to  appear  with 
even  that  well-planned  disguise,  and 
'  accordingly  he  carried  a  "burdoun"  in 
his  hand,  which  some  would  call  a 
pilgrim's  staff;  but  a  harp  slung  at  his 
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back,  made  him  look  an  Irish  filidhe 
with  the  sister  harp  of  the  Irish  mo- 
narch Brien  Boiromhe;  add  to  all 
this,  his  haversack  and  a  huge  broad 
bonnet  that  nearly  hid,  by  its  projec- 
tion, the  matted  tresses  of  his  red-hair- 
ed wig,  and  Whiggans  will  appear  pre- 
cisely as  he  was  when  St.  Clyde  enter- 
ed the  dwelling  of  Widow  Glass. 

The  good  woman  had  sense  enough 
to  go  abroad  for  something  or  other, 
and  leave  her  cottage  to  the  visitors! 
She  felt  proud  that  St.  Clyde,  a  gentle- 
man, should  demean  himself  to  come 
into  her  humble  dwelling;  she  felt  all 
the  consequence  of  self-love,  when  she 
reflected  on  the  personages  who  ho- 
noured her  with  their  confidence, 
though  in  fact  the  poor  woman  was 
privy  to  no  one  secret  of  Whiggans  or 
of  St.  Clyde. 

**  1  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  St. 
Clyde ;  you  do  not  recollect  me" — . 
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a  long  pause — **  Now,"  throwing  off  at 
once  his  bonnet  and  wig, — *'  now,  sir, 
you  will  recollect  the  features  of  Whig- 
gans;  that  was  my  name — it  was  not — 
I  wore  it  however  for  many  years;  I 
have  put  it  off  and  resumed  my  patro- 
nymic,— it  is,  but  ril  tell  it  you  at 
some  other  time, — call  me  yet  Whig- 
gans/'  St.  Clyde  would  have  spoken, 
but  was  prevented. 

**  But  I  am  happy  to  see  you,  Mr. 
St.  Clyde;  and  how  did  you  get  clear 
of  the  cutter's  people  ?  The  master  and 
mate  fought  well ;  they  are  clever  fel- 
lows; but  how  foolish  they  looked  at 
the  cave,  over  in  Arran;  they  might 
as  well  try  to  gather  a  handful  of  mist, 
as  to  catch  my  men.  I  know  the  pre- 
dicament you  were  in  ;  no  apology  is 
necessary;  you  could  not  do  otherwise; 
I  beg  you  will  think  no  more  of  it, — 
and  now  for  business/' 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Whiggans, 
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in  your  concern  for  me ;  but  what  bu- 
siness have  you  with  me  ?" — "  I'll  be 
very  plain — I  have  very  strong  suspi- 
cions that  we  shall  soon  meet  again 
with  Lerwick;  how  do  you  intend  to 
act,  Mr.  St.  Clyde  ?"— '^  Why  as  my 
duty  directs.  But  on  what  are  your 
expectations  of  meeting  Lerwick  soon, 
founded  ?*' 

"  On  this,  sir,"  pulling  a  letter  from 
his  pocket;  "  read  that  letter,  and  say 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  you  my 
assistance  in  securing  the  rascal/*^ 
St.  Clyde  reads. 

"  Why  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
we  shall  meet  with  him;  the  ship  he 
is  in,  is  going  to  Aberdeen  from  North 
Shields  she  is  a  Dutch  bottom  too,  I 
perceive.*' 

"Exactly  so;  and  is  expected  there 
in — in — Bless  me  !  I  have  already  for- 
gotten." 

"In  a  few  weeks  after  the  receipt 
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of  this,  I  see,  by  looking  at  the  post- 
cript." 

"  Now  it  is  a  month  since  I  received 
that  letter,  and  by  this  time  the  ves- 
sel in  which  Lerwick  is,  must  have 
arrived." 

"And  will  you  not  go  over  to  the 
manse,  Mr.  Whiggans;  the  good  man, 
the  minister,  will  be   pleased  to   see 

you." 

"  We  are  not  of  one  religion,  and  it 
is  only  exchanging  a  knife  for  a  sword, 
to  bring  us  together.  I  wish  him  well, 
but  you  will  be  pleased  to  excuse  me; 
I'll  oblige  you  some  other  time.'' 

"  And  do  you  leave  the  island  to- 
day, Mr.  Whiggans  ?"— "This  night  I 
shall  embark  on  board  my  vessel  to 
the  south  of  Mount  Stuart ;  and  if  you 
can  get  your  arrangements  made  to  go 
with  me,  I  shall  be  very  happy.'* 

"  I  will,  you  may  depend  on  me  -, 
J'll  meet  you  below  the  factor's  house  ; 
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will   that   do  r    What  is   the  hour   of 
meeting  ?'* 

"  Very  well ;  ten  o'clock's  the  hour; 
my  signal,  three  flashes  of  the  pan  of 
this  pocket-pistol  i  the  lugger's  boat 
will  answer  it  by  three  flashes,  every 
one  less  than  the  first,  the  time  be- 
tween each  a  minute,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  guess." 

"  But  if  it  blow  hard?"— "And  if  it 
does,  we'll  try  it,  for  if  the  wind  does 
not  shift,  we  shall  be  under  the  lee  of 
the  shore — and  you'll  be  there  by  ten 
o'clock  at  the  utmost.  The  lugger 
will  be  there  in  time  ;  she  was  off  the 
Garroch-head  this  morning ;  I  gave 
my  own  signal,  and  the  boat  came 
under  the  weather-shore  to  me ;  I  de- 
sired the  lads  to  meet  me  a  mile  the 
other  side  of  the  factor's  house,  at  half 
after  nine  o'clock  this  night,  as  I  was 
going  up  Loch  Long  with  a  friend — it 
was  you,  Mr.  St.  Clyde,  I  meant,  and. 
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as  many  of  the  poor  fellows  as  were 
with  us  when  we  fought,  will  be  happy 
to  see  you," 

"  Now  we  must  part.  The  widow 
will  find  this  when  she  opens  her  Bible 
to  put  her  spectacles  on  ;  two  or  thriee 
guineas  have  been  given  away  to  less 
profit,"  said  Whiggans,  as  he  closed 
the  book. 

St.  Clyde  went  directly  to  the  manse, 
and  told  his  sister  he  could  not  go  to 
Edinburgh,  as  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  go  to  the  north  of  Scotland  first. 

She  was  surprised  at  this  piece  of 
news,  as  Augustus  was  his  particular 
friend  ;  and  Mr.  Thornhill  jocularly 
hoped  Mr.  St.  Clyde  would  bethink 
himself  of  the  loss  he  might  sustain  in 
not  being  "  the  best  man  at  the  wed- 
ding." 

Colin  then  disclosed  the  object  of 
his  going  north,  and  Mr.  Thornhill 
heard  of  his  journey  with  a  good  deal 
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of  concern,  as  every  thing  that  related 
to  the  fateof  the  laird  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  his  heart. 

It  was  not  that  this  good  man  did 
not  wish  Lerwick  taken ;  no,  but  he 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  Colin's  person- 
ally engaging  in  it.  Colin,  however, 
was  not  to  be  overcome;  and,  calling 
his  servant,  he  ordered  him  to  prepare 
for  travelling;  and  to  the  serjeant  he 
said,"  Look  to  it  that  my  two  brace  of 
pistols  and  my  dirk  are  in  good  order : 
and,  Mr.  Thornhill,  as  Fve  not  time 
on  my  hands,  have  the  goodness  to 
write  my  friends  in  Edinburgh,  and 
say  that  my  duty  calls  me  to  Aberdeen, 
but  do  not  mention  what  that  duty  is; 
and  I  suppose,  as  Ellen  will  not  go 
without  me,  you  must  beg  her  also  to 
be  excused,  on  the  ground  of  my  sud- 
den departure." 

The  intimation  of  fire  and  side-arms 
created  terrors  in  the  mind  of  the  mi- 
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nister,  and  Ellen  trembled  through  fear 
at  the  idea  of  travelling  armed.  But 
Macbean  knew  his  duty,  and  took  care 
to  have  the  pistols  charged,  and  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  powder  and  ball 
packed  up. 

"  But  you  do  not  go  off  to-night?'' 
said  the  minister. 

**  To-night,  this  very  night,  I  go 
off." 

"  But,  by  what  boat  will  ye  cross 
the  ferry ;  or  do  ye  go  to  Roth  say  ?" 

"  There  is  a  boat  to  be  ready  for 
me  a  mile  south  of  Mount  Stuart.*' 
And  though  the  minister  had  strong 
suspicions,  that  some  smuggler  was  the 
master  of  this  boat,  the  good  man 
made  no  further  enquiry. 

Accordingly,  taking  leave  of  his 
friends,  and  employing  none  but  his 
servant  and  Glass,  who  took  each  a 
portmanteau,  St.  Clyde  ^out  half- 
past  eight)  started  for  the  pla<^e  of  ren- 
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dezvous,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to 
witness  the  first  signal  of  Whiggans. 
In  about  a  minute  it  was  answered 
by  another  a  great  way  at  sea,  the 
second  was  answered  by  the  second  at 
sea,  but  visibly  nearer  land ;  the  third 
of  Whiggans  was  answered  at  such  a 
distance  as  to  make  to  be  heard  the 
monotonous  and  numbered  chant  of  a 
Gaelic  song,  sung  in  a  kind  of  a  low 
recitative  by  the  steersman.  The  dash 
of  the  oars,  as  they  dipped  in  the 
slightly-ruffled  deep,  could  be  distinct- 
ly heard  to  be  regulated  by  the  notes 
of  the  song. 

The  words  of  the  song  Colin  amused 
himself  in  translating. 

Turn,  warrior  ;  in  the  western  s!;y. 

Is  yon  the  moon  o'er  lona's  isle  ; 
Gleaming  in  the  wave,  and  flick'rlng  high 

O'er  the  mouldering  towers  of  the  hoar%'  pile  ? 

No  1  round  as  Fingal's  silver  shield, 
She  sinks  on  Mor\-en's  gloomy  hill ; 

But  the  light  that  gleams  in  the  ocean  field. 
Is  the  holy  saint  of  I-cohn-kill. 
VOL,  III.  M 
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In  yonder  isle,  in  steel-mail  shroud, 

A  thousand  warrior  chieftains  lie; 
A  thousand  sceptered  monarchs  proud. 

Sleep  to  the  dirge  of  the  sea-wave  high ! 

Does  the  sun  rise  red  on  Carrick  strand  ? 

What  flame  streams  wide  and  far? 
*Tis  the  beacon  led  the  Bruce's  band. 

O'er  the  midnight  waves  to  war  ! 

Still  as  death,  save  the  rippling  tide. 
And  the  plash  of  the  long-strained  oar, 

That  desperate  band  to  Albyn  hied. 
To  win  or  to  die  on  her  shore. 

And  did  they  win  ? — Let  Albyn  light 

Her  patriot  flame  to  the  wave  ! 
They're  gone.     But  lona  still  is  bright 

With  glory  on  the  hero's  grave. 

St.  Civde  recollected  the  tradition, 
that  on  a  certain  night  each  year,  St. 
Columba  is  seen  on  the  ruins  of  lona 
or  I-colm-kill,  counting  the  Hebridean 
islands  j  that  in  the  monastery  on  this 
island  the  great  lords  of  the  isles,  and 
the  kings  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Norway,  were  buried  :  also  the  tradi- 
tion, that  when  Robert  Bruce,  King 
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of  Scotland,  made  his  successful  at- 
tempt to  regain  his  kingdom,  there  was 
seen  from  the  Isle  of  Arran,  where  he 
had  collected  a  few  friends,  a  con- 
tinued stream  of  light  on  the  opposite 
shore,  apparently  on  his  own  castle  of 
Turnberry ;  taking  this  for  a  signal 
from  his  friends,  or  regarding  it  as  a 
supernatural  invitation,  he  sailed  over 
in  the  night,  and  surprised  the  castle, 
from  which  time  he  had  uninterrupted 
success  -,  and,  it  is  said,  it  was  never 
known  how  the  stream  of  light  was 
raised :  but  that  was  the  age  of  super- 
stition. And  thus  St.  Clyde  was  occu- 
pied till  Whiggans  hailed  the  boat, 
which  was  rowed  right  into  a  creek; 
the  men  shipping  their  oars,  the  skiff 
entered  to  the  very  feet  of  AYhiggans, 
by  the  impulse  it  had  received,  and 
three  men  sprung  upon  land  with  a 
nimbleness  scarcely  credible.  It  was 
the  real  tar  hop-step-and-jump,  that 
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brings  his  body  curvated  to  a  bow,  and 
rocking  almost  from  its  equilibrium,  to 
the  post  of  duty,  or  out  of  harm's 
way.  Only  two  of  these  fellows  knew 
Colin,  or  had  been  at  the  action  with 
the  cutter. 

"How  far  off  is  the  vessel,  Pringle  ?" 
saidWhiggansto  the  steersman. — *'Not 
a  mile,  sir." — "  Then,  as  the  boat  is 
small,  take  the  luggage  and  Mr.  St. 
Clyde's  man  on  board  first,  and  come 
ashore  again,  only  three  men  for  Mr. 
St.  Clyde  and  me.'' 

Glass  had  occasionally  fits  of  fear, 
and  this  night  he  had  been  particularly 
startled;  for  on  coming  through  the 
avenues  oftheplantaliions  round  Mount 
Stuart  house,  the  night  being  murky- 
dark,  and  occasional  livid  flashes  of 
lightning  darting  their  forky  beams 
through  the  trees;  as  Glass,  who  was 
in  advance,  was  going  on  quite  fear- 
lessly, all  on  a  sudden  a  flash  of  light- 
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ning,  that  for  a  shorter  space  of  time 
than  division  might  determine,  set  be- 
fore his  astonished  eyes  in  the  splen- 
dour of  light,  stronger  than  a  comet's 
blaze,  an  immense  human  iigure  quite 
naked,  and  armed  with  a  club  equal  in 
size  to  that  used  in  fight  against  the 
valiant  Sir  Firebrace,  by  the  huge  and 
monstrous  giant  Trapsaca,  whom,  ac- 
cording to  the  history  of  the  giants 
we  studied  along  with  Erasmus'  Collo- 
quies, a  German  prince  kept  in  his 
service  to  procure  him  Christian  vir- 
gins. 
This  solitary,  nude,  giant  figure, in  the 
attitude  of  fetching  an  awful  blow,  and 
seen  but  to  be  rendered  visible,  and 
then  enveloped  in  darkness,  appeared 
to  Glass's  mind,  like  Fawdon  upon  the 
battlements  of  the  Gask  Tower  to  Sir 
William  Wallace,  dilated  to  an  im- 
mense size. 

*'  Glass!"  cried  St.  Clyde 5 
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•J ff. For  l^e  was  speechless,  ghastly  .war>/ 
.Like  him  of  whom  the  story  ran. 
Who  spoke  the  spectre-hound  in  man/' 

^'ivhat  makes  you  start  and  fly  back?'*: 


^fft 


Jesu  !   save  us  in  this  hour. 

Lord  !  keep  us  a'  frae  auld  Nick''s  power/ 


muttered   Glass    as    he    quaked   with 
fear. 

**  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you,' 
Glass  ?"  and  another  flash  gave  a  more 
distant  view  of  the  nude  gigantic   fir 
gure;  but  Glass's  presence  of  mind  re- 
turned, and  flying  towards  the  figure" 
with  the  wildest  laugh  that  can  be  ima- 
gined to  be  forced  out  of  a  being  who 
has  been   instantaneously   transported 
from  the  most  deadly  fear  to  the  most 
certain   confidence,    he  snatched    the 
club  out  of  the  giant's  hands,  and  flung 
it  many  yards  among  the  trees ;  and 
now,  gathering  courageous  speech,  he 
upbraided  the  monster: 
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"  And  it's  you,  ye  lump  o'  lead;  your 
betters  might  hae  liad  mair  sense  than 
put  you  on  the  cheek  o'  the  road  to 
frighten  poor  wandering  bodies;  but 
ye  sail  gat  your  club  nae  mair,  ye 
muckle  lead  Hercules." 

It  was  a  statue  of  the  conqueror  of 
India,  the  Hercules  of  the  Grecians, 
which  decorated,  with  many  other  sta- 
tues of  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
the  delightful  walks  around  the  earl's 
mansion,  that  put  poor  Glass  so  much 
out  of  his  courage. 

"  An'  winna  ye  lat  me  gang  in  the 
curach  ?"  said  Glass;  '^  the  curach 
winna  gang  to  the  bottom  wi'  a'  my 
weight,  it'll  thole  twae  bodies  as  muckle 
as  Sawney  Glass." 

'*  You  must  go  home,  Glass,"  said 
Whiggans. 

To  this  Sandy  raised  many  and 
weighty  objections,  alleging  chiefly, 
that,  as  be  bad  been  so  greatly  fright- 
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ened  that  night  by  the  statue  of  Her- 
cules, it  was  acting  cruel  and  unchris- 
tian, to  force  him  home;  but  home  he 
must  go,  and  home  he  was  sent  all 
alone  in  the  darkest  part  of  the  night. 

When  St.  Clyde  got  on  board  the 
smuggler,  the  lieutenant  of  Whiggans, 
acting  commander,  received  him  very 
civilly,  and  the  crew  hailed  their  cap- 
tain with  smothered  joy;  for  the  daring 
outlaw  was  looked  up  to  as  their  chief; 
and  the  officer  now  commanding  the 
lugger,  Vv'hen  Whiggans  came  on- 
board, was  pleased  and  honoured  to 
be  named  lieutenant:  lieutenant  he 
had  been  for  five  long  years,  and  he 
had  now  recerved  the  command  of  the 
vessel,  which  Whiggans  gave  up  to 
him,  that  he  himself  might  go  with 
St.  Clyde. 

"Mr.  St.  Clyde,  we  haven't  much 
room  here;  our  cabin's  smaller  than 
the  last  one  you  were  in  with  us>  but 
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you'll   perhaps   try  to  make    yourself 
comfortable/* 

^*  Indeed,  M  .Whiggans,  every  thing 
is  excellent  here ;  your  brandy  is  pe- 
culiarly good,  a  glass  of  it  this  airy 
night  is  not  amiss :  won't  your  com- 
mander be  with  us  awhile?" — "Whyj 
no,  he  has  got  a  strange  opinion  that 
our  vessel  never  thrives  when  any  one 
besides  ourselves  is  on  board,  and  I 
suppose  he's  a  putting  all  things  to 
rights;  but  we'll  see  him  soon;  but 
your  man  is  not  acquainted  with  peo- 
ple like  this  crew." 

**  Oh,  let  him  alone,  he  will  take 
care  of  number  one." 

The  wind  toward  the  middle  of  the 
night  shifted,  and  by  day-light  it  blew 
fresh  against  them  ;  it  was  not  possible 
to  get  up  the  frith  that  day;  they  were 
obliged  to  put  about,  and  seek  the 
straits  of  the  channel  between  the 
Cumbras  and  the  Largs,  and  tried  to 
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make  Brodick  bay ;  but  there  was  seen 
scudding,  as  if  from  Loch  Fine,  in  the 
same  direction,  a  sail,  which  Whiggans 
pronounced  to  be  Stuart's  cutter. 

The  cutter  saw  the  smuggler,  and 
gave  chace.  Whfggans  hoisted  the 
Dutch  flag  and  altered  her  course, 
standinsr  more  to  the  south-east;  the 
cutter  pursued ;  Whiggans  could  not 
flee ;  but  he  might  pretend  to  be  steer- 
ing to  Ayr,  or  perhaps  to  the  south  ; 
the  cutter  might  not  presume  to  chase 
an  ally's  vessel ;  but,  suspicious  of  trick, 
Whiggans  also  pretended  to  be  going 
the  same  track,  southward  :  ho^vever 
the  cutter  could  gain  nothing  on  the 
smuggler,  and  when  Whiggans  came 
within  half  a  league  of  Aisla  Rock,  he 
altered  iiis  course,  leaving  the  cutter 
many  leagues  behind;  and  by  morning 
the  lugger  w*eathered  the  Mull  of  Can- 
tire,  when  the  cutter  could  not  be  seen.. 
It  was  now  that  Whiggans  took  an 
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Opportunity  ofdisclosing  to  St.CIyde,  his 
belief  in  the  divinations  of  the  seer  She- 
mus  Macalester.  St.  Clyde,  though  he 
took  the  popular  side  of  the  question  in 
his  argument  with  Mr.  Thornhill,  was 
notvery  willing  to  admit  the  conclusions 
Whiggans  drew  from  the  seer's  divina- 
tions; for  the  bold  outlaw  had  affirmed, 
that  *^  Shemus  Macalester  could  even 
divine  futurity;"  but  St.  Clyde  was  too 
much  indebted  to  Whiggans,  to  con- 
trovert the  pointy  or  advance  any  thing 
tha^  might  make  him  desist  from  his 
enterprise. 

As  the  wind  shifted,  the  lugger  was 
able  to  lay  up  Jura  sound ;  and  Whig- 
gans, St.  Clyde,  and  his  servant,  were 
landed  on  a  little  point  of  land  south 
of  Duntroon. 

The  lieutenant,  on  parting  from 
them,  wished  them  success,  and  on 
receiving  some  secret  instructions  from 
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Whlggans,  intimating,  that  he  should 
expect,  whatever  might  be  the  result  to 
himself  personally,  of  the  expedition  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  as  the  lieutenant 
wasnowwell  ofTin  the  lugger,  the  minis- 
ter and  Miss  St.  Clyde  should  not  be 
forgotten  by  the  shipper  of  anj^  of  the 
North  Channel  rovers:  the  lieutenant 
replied  significantly,  *'  Good  your 
common,  kiss  your  kimmer,"  and  lift- 
ed his  hat  to  St.  Clyde,  saying,  **  Fare- 
well, sir,  I  wish  you  success." 

At  Duntroon  they  got  provided  with 
horses,  and  travelled  along  Loch  AvVej 
nor  halted  but  to  refresh  nature,  till 
they  arrived  at  Dalmally.  At  the  lit- 
tle inn  at  which  they  put  up  here,  eve- 
ry article  was  of  wood,  except  a  ^ew 
tea-cups  and  saucers;  and  St.  Clyde, 
who  had  not  for  many  years  eaten  of 
it,  preferred  at  dinner  a  bowl  of  curds 
and  cream. 
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On  admiring  the  neatness  of  the 
bicker,  or  bowl,  Whiggans  remarked — 

** —  Fabricataque  fago 
Pocula. — " 

And  St.  Clyde,  who  till  now  had  con- 
ceived of  Whiggans  nothing  more  than 
a  plain  man  of  good  sense,  but  deprav- 
ed morals,  in  pursuing  the  trade  of  an 
outlaw,  started  as  if  he  had  heard  the 
voice  of  an  oracle,  and  looked  at  Whig- 
gans so  gravely  as  to  draw  from  him 
another  remark. 

"  Why  start,  Mr.  St.  Clyde  ?  1  had 
read  the  bard  ere  ye  could  dance  cur- 
cuddie — but  spier  nae  mair;  you  can 
emulate  your  forebearis.  I,  if  I  make 
the  boast  of  Tully  negative, 

"Ego  meia  majoribus  virtnte  non  praeluxi," 

I  will  have  briefly  pictured  my  life; 
but  still  I  hope  1  shall  have  time  for 
repairing  the  errors  of  manhood,  into 
which  the  inconsiderate  folly  of  youth 
plunged  me." 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

Wherever  he  turns  his  eyes,-  horror  presents  itself  j  if 
he  looks  backwards,  unavailable  repentance  treads  on  his 
heels  j  if  forward,  incurable  despair  stares  him  in  the 
face;  till,  like  a  condemned  prisoner,  confined  in  a 
dungeon,  he  detests  his  present  condition,  and  yet 
dreads  the  consequence  of  that  hour  which  is  to  relieve 
him  from  it. 

[Mr.  Allworthy  to  Tom  Jonesy  on  discovering 
the  treachery  oJ'Blifil.'\ 

As  soon  as  St.  Clyde  and  Whiggans 
arrived  at  Aberdeen,  they  applied  for 
a  warrant  to  apprehend  Lerwick  ;  the 
magistrate,  who  had  personally  known 
St.  Clyde's  late  father,  no  sooner  heard 
the  request,  than,  recognising  in  the 
person  of  Colin  the  Laird  St.  Clyde, 
he  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
declared  he  would  himself  go  and  see 
the   warrant   executed  5   and  they   all 
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went  instantly  in  search  of  Lerwick; 
but  he  had  gone  the  day  before 
to  some  part  of  the  Highlands,  the 
name  of  which  place  he  had  not  men- 
tioned to  the  captain  of  the  Dutch 
vessel. 

Whiggans  suspected  Lerwick  had 
gone  to  Villejuive*s,  and  proposed  to 
St.  Clyde  to  go  thither ;  accordingly 
they  left  Aberdeen,  and  travelled  by 
Kincardine,  and  through  Braemar, 
stopping  at  Blair  Athol  only  one  day^ 
then  pursuing  their  journey  through 
the  mountains,  they  came  to  Inver- 
suick,  and  thence  they  arrived  at  Dal- 
mally,  and  here  they  got  some  intima- 
tion of  a  man  answering  to  the  descrip* 
tion  of  Lerwick,  and  from  the  route 
he  had  taken,  it  seemed  pretty  evident 
that  he  was  going  to  Airdshiel  to  Vil- 
lejuive.  Whiggans  here  assumed  the 
dress  in  which  he  appeared  to  St.  Clyde 
in  Bute  -,  and  as  he  could  really  play, 
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suspicion  hid  her  face  when  he  went 
to  Villejuive's ;  the  outlaw's  thin, 
sallow  visige  seen  but  half,  half  hid- 
den by  his  hood ;  his  gaunt  frame 
worn  with  toil;  his  cheek  sunk;  his 
eye  looking  haggard-wild,  and  his  face 
wan.  The  plaid  he  wore  wrapped  up 
liis  whole  frame,  save  bis  hose  and 
brogues;  his  harp  was  carelessly  slung 
over  one  shoulder,  and  a  haversack 
was  suspended  over  the  other;  his  ca- 
hir  staff,  as  long  as  his  length,  he 
grasped  two-thirds  of  its  height  from 
the  ground ;  and,  pilgrim-like,  with 
**  wandering  minstrel  age  and  care,"  in 
solemn  step,  he  came  to  the  door  of  an 
emigrant's  house  in  which  Villejuive 
now  put  up  ;  and  as  this  man  affected 
great  consequence  and  courtesy  to 
strangers,  he  welcomed  the  minstrel 
with  amazing  condescension;  ih^sang 
froid  of  his  native  land  would  ill  have 
greeted  this  son  of  song ;  the  grimace 
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and  etiquette  of  Gallic  look  and  ges- 
ture-niaster,  Villejuive  for  once  dis- 
missed, to  share  with  his  host  this 
"  helpless  harper's  toil,  and  cheer  and 
guide  him  on  his  rugged  vvay.'^ 

After  opening  the  ceremony  of  a 
Highland  welcome,  Villejuive  could 
not  cease  to  observe  the  fixed  look  of 
the  outlaw,  who  now  asked,  whether 
he  might  not  be  allowed  to  reside  in 
the  house  for  some  days.  The  host 
could  hardly  refuse  the  poor  man's  re- 
quest; it  was  enforced,  too,  by  the  so- 
licitations of  his  two  daughters.  Ville- 
juive could  ill  brook  their  courtesy, 
but  he  strove  by  a  smile  to  quell  the 
agitation  of  his  heart,  and  the  harper 
was  welcomed  by  their  host. 

This  was  all  Whiggans  wanted.  He 
pretended  to  visit  the  neighbourhood, 
but  in  fact  to  communicate  to  St. 
Clyde  his  success  in  gaining  a  footing 
in  Viliejuive's  house.     St.  Clyde  and 
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his  servant  took  up  their  residence  at 
a  little  inn,  and  waited  forWhiggans's 
return.  Villejuive,and  the  rebel  officer, 
and  his  daughters,  dined  together,  an.d 
promised  themselves  some  good  enter- 
tainment from  the  harper. 

AccordinglyWhiggans  was  requested 
to  play  some  tunes,  which  he  did  with 
inconsiderable  skill.  He  did  not  pre- 
tend to  be  quite  alive  to  his  own  mu- 
sic, but  rather,  as  M.  Villejuive  re- 
marked, itre  hattu  de  VoiseaiL;  and  it 
was  observed  that,  during  his  perform- 
ance, the  eyes  of  Villejuive  had  more 
than  once  met  the  stern  encountering 
glance  that  fell  from  the  harper's  vi- 
sage, and  all  the  company  lost  their 
glee,  and  gazed  in  dreary  silence  on 
each  other,  when  the  sullen  scowl  of 
the  minstrel  fell  full  upon  the  shrink- 
ing countenance  of  Villejuive.  The 
company  had  had  "  proofs  as  strong 
as  holy  writ,"  that  Whiggans's  skill  in 
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minstrelsy  was  not  good,  and  he  was 
told  by  Villejuive  he  might  now  retire 
to  his  own  apartment.  The  servant 
accordingly  conducted  him  to  the  gar- 
ret of  the  house,  and  was  about  to 
leave  him,  when  Whiggans,  who  had 
not  as  yet  seen  any  appearance  of 
Lerwick,  contrived  to  lead  the  servant 
into  conversation  on  music,  and  as 
this  man  prided  himself  on  his  skill  on 
the  flute,  the  violin,  and  the  bag-pipe, 
Whiggans  learned,  by  the  promise  of  a 
song  he  had  sung  and  played,  that  the 
pedler  had  not  been  at  Villejuive's. 
Indeed,  it  was  hardly  possible,  as  Whig- 
gans  and  St.  Clyde  came  on  horseback 
as  speedily  as  they  could  from  Aber- 
deen, whereas  Lerwick  travelled  on 
foot  the  whole  way..  (li 

The  next  day  Villejuive  was  walk- 
ing with  the  daughters  of  his  brx)ther 
officer,  and  was  accosted  by  a  young 
"  caird/'  who  offered  to  tell  their  for- 
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tunes.  She  addressed  them  :  *'  La  I 
ladies,  cross  your  hand."  It  was  an- 
swered by  Villejuive,  '*  Well,  suppose 
I  do  give  you  one  shilling,  and  have 
mine  crossed  too  ?"  and  he  held  out 
his  hand  instantly. 

"  Jesu  !  sir !  your  fortune  is  easily 

told';  you    will  be "  "What  will  I 

be?'* — "  La,  sir!  you  da  not  vont  me 
tell   you?*'— "But  I  do."  —  "  Then 

you   shall  be '*  said  the  wench  in 

considerable  agitation^  and  ceased. 
The  ladies  on  his  right  and  left 
looked  oddly  at  him  and  then  at  the 
gipsy,  but  he  turned  it  off  with  a 
joke. 

"You  do  mean  that  Cupid  with  his 
bow-string  will  drag  me  to  the  altar  of 
Hymen  again  ?" 

But  Villejuive  could  not  erase  the 
impressions  the  half  sentence  of  this 
gipsy  made  on  his  mind;  there  they 
remained,  not  to  be  effaced  by  time^ 
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or  dissipation.  The  young  ladies  on 
his  right  and  left  arm  were  respectively 
told,  the  one  that  she  had  been  disho- 
noured and  disappointed,  and  the 
other,  that  she  would  be  deceived  in 
her  expectation  of  a  gentleman,  who 
had  done  a  deed  as  foul  as  death,  on 
one  he  called  his  friend. 

Whether  Whiggans  had  got  into 
the  company  of  this  gipsy  girl,  and 
tauglit  her  how  to  act  the  part  of  an 
astrologer,  is  not  known,  but  it  was 
afterwards  discovered  that  tiie  elder 
of  these  two  sisters  enjoyed,  as  the 
fruits  of  her  lost  honour,  to  Villejuive, 
the  title  of  mother  to  a  still-born  child, 
and  the  j^ounger,  whom  he  had  well 
nigh  debauched  under  the  promise  of 
marriage,  swallowed  a  quantity  of 
arsenic  on  the  Sunday  following,  be- 
fore going  to  church,  and  died  before 
St.  Clyde  and  Whiggans  got  any  inti- 
mation of  Lerwick. 
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On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day 
after  their  arrival,  St.  Clyde's  servant 
was  walking  on  a  by-road  that  skirted 
the  grounds  adjacent  to  the  house  Vil- 
lejuive  lodged  in ;  he  met  a  man  whom 
he  did   not  know  :     this    man    ques- 
tioned him  whether  he  belonged  to  the 
country  ;  for  the  dress  of  the  servant 
was  not  sufficiently  Highland  to  indi. 
cate    a    mountaineer,    nor  were    the 
plump   cheeks  of  the  southern  valet 
like  the  lank  chops  and  high  cheeks 
bones  of  the  kilted  native.     And  he 
was  again  asked  where  he  came  from? 
what. brought  him  into  that  quarter? 
whether   he   came  on   his  own    busi- 
ness ?    who  his  master  was?  if  there 
was   any  body  with    him  ?    what  the 
object  of  their  visit  was?  and,  finding 
he  could  not  worm  any  thing  out  of 
the    servant,    the  inquisitive  stranger 
hied  across  the  ground,  and  accosted 
a  Highlander:  St.  Clyde's  servant  saw 
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him  then  make  his  way  for  Villejuive's 
abode,  and  came  to  the  inn  to  his  ma- 
ster. St.  Clyde  was  at  home,  and 
Whiggans  was  with  him;  Watson  re- 
lated to  them  the  interview  he  had  had 
with  the  stranger  whom  he  described. 
There  remained  now  no  doubt  on 
Whiffsrans's  mind  that  this  man  was 
Lerwick,  and  off  he  started  to  the 
house  where  Villejuive  was.  He  could 
not  gain  admittance:  Villejuive's  foot- 
man would  not  let  Whiggans  pass  the 
threshold  ;  the  outlaw  hastened  to  the 
inn  for  St.  Clyde  and  Watson;  they 
returned,  and  demanded  admittance. 
The  confusion  of  Villejuive  was  too 
great  to  be  smothered  by  the  artifices 
of  etiquette,  and  his  surprise  was  per- 
fectly indescribable  at  seeing  St.  Clyde, 
whose  presence  struck  him  with  the 
death-knell.  Whiggans  bounded  from 
his  mask,  rushed  past  the  side  of  Vil- 
lejuive, and  brandished  in  his  hand  a 
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dirk;  "Follow  who  will— 1  go — Pll 
search  the  house,"  were  all  the  words 
that  Whiggans  used. 

"  You  shall  not  search  de  house; 
dere  be  not  one  man  nor  one  ting  in 
it  dat  you  shall  want;"  said  Villejuive, 
as  he  pursued  and  seized  Whiggans  by 
the  arms.  Whiggans  threw  V^illejuive 
in  an  instant;  and,  standing  over  him 
with  his  naked  dirk,  "  Vengeance  I'll 
repay  upon  your  head,  if  you  attempt 
to  stop  me  in  my  search ;  death  sits 
on  the  blade  of  my  dirk,  and  shall 
drink  thy  blood,  if  we  are  hindered  in 
our  search  by  you.  Come,  St.  Clyde, 
— come  Watson — your  arms,  your  pis- 
tols— and  if  you  see  any  man  attempt 
to  escape,  fire;  shoot  him;  or  I'll  run 
you  through." 

The  stern  look,  the  commanding 
tone,  the  determined  resolution  of 
Whiggans  appalled  Villejuive,  and  in- 
spired both  St.  Clyde  and  his  servant. 
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The  Gaul  had  address  enough.  Whig- 
gans  rushed  up  stairs,  searched  the  up- 
per rooms  and  garret,  but  could  not 
find  Lerwick;  came  down,  and  Lerwick 
was  not  found  below  ;  and  Villejuive, 
though  he  stood  in  dreadful  suspense, 
now  triumphed  excessively,  and  threat- 
ened Whiggans  with  the  vengeance  of 
his  host  for  such  rudeness;  but  to  St. 
Clyde  he  paid  more  attentior..  How- 
ever, Colin  was  too  deeply  penetrated 
by  the  irresistible  conduct  of  Whig- 
gans, to  be  allured  by  his  uncle's  fi- 
nesse. And  out  of  the  house  they 
came,  but  it  was  now  evening,  and  the 
town's  people  were  sauntering  about 
their  doors;  and  as  Whiggans,  St.  Clyde, 
and  Watson,  entered  the  town,  the  col- 
ly dogs  set  up  a  hideous  barking  ;  for 
these  men  came  into  the  town  as  if  im- 
pelled by  the  furies,  and  the  people 
literally  thought  them  madm.en  :  but 
when  Whiggans  approached  a  group 
VOL.  111.  N 
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of  the  people,  and  demanded  whether 
they  had  seen  a  man  coming  from  Vil- 
lejnive's,  there  was  instantaneouly  pro- 
duced a  hue  and  cr}^  after  somebody, 
though  nobody  knew  who  was  the  man 
to  be  apprehended. 

The  road  through  the  town  was  the 
high  road  to  Oban,  and  a  smith's  shop 
was  the  first  or  the  last  house  as  you 
entered  or  left  the  town,  and  there 
were  several  neighbouring  farmers  at 
the  smithy  getting  their  horses  shod 
for  the  next  fair.  Some  of  the  people 
at  the  smithy  door  had  seen  a  man 
pass  in  great  haste,  and  from  the  de- 
scription they  were  able  to  give  of  him, 
for  the  depth  of  the  gloamin  did  not 
allow  them  to  mark  the  precise  colour 
of  his  clothes,  nor  the  features  of  his 
face,  nor  the  exact  symmetry  of  his 
makcj  the  description  was  such,  how- 
ever, as  to  warrant  a  belief  that  it  was 
none   other  than  Lerwick.     And  now 
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Whiggans  recollected,  that  whilst  the 
house  was  being  searched,  some  one 
ought  to  have  stood  sentinel  at  the 
door,  or  watched  the  road  leading  from 
it;  for  Lerwick  had  dropped  from  a 
window,  and,  running  to  the  main  road 
with  all  his  speed,  was  now  out  of  their 
reach.  "  There  is  no  time  to  lose," 
said  Whiggans;  *Miorses  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, but  we  all  have  legs,  and  it  is 
strange  if  we  cannot  pursue  with  as 
much  speed  as  the  villain  fled." 

The  pursuit  commenced,  for  neither 
Whiggans  nor  St.  Clyde  thought  of  re- 
turning to  the  inn  ;  but  on  they  went, 
this  one  with  his  pistols  in  his  hands, 
and  that  one  with  his  unsheathed  dirk, 
and  the  valet  followed. 

When  the  pursuers  got  to  the  ferry, 
they  learned  that  a  man  answering  to 
the  description  of  Lerwick  had  gone 
over  to  Mull.  This  island  Whiggans 
knew  well,  and  over  they  went  without 

N  3 
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halting  an  hour.  Still  they  were  on 
the  right  scent.  Lerwick,  or  a  man 
answering  to  him,  they  learned  had 
fled  like  a  post-boy  to  the  west  side  of 
the  island ;  and  in  that  direction  St. 
Clyde,  Whiggans,  and  Watson  travel- 
led, but  they  could  get  no  tidings  of 
the  fugitive. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

'Tis  very  strange  ! 

Shakspeare. 

However,  from  the  friendship  of  St. 
Clyde  with  Dunmorven,  a  great  part 
of  the  people  of  Mull  were  raised  in 
tiie  course  of  the  next  day,  and  the 
suspected  person  was  then  ascertained 
to  have  recrossed  to  Ohan  ^  but  Whig- 
gans  suspecting  Lerwick  would  go  to 
Fort  William,  St.  Clyde,  he,  and  Wat- 
son went  thither,  and  continued  their 
pursuit  by  the  King's  House,  on  the 
road  from  Fort  William  to  Tyndrum, 
where  some  further  information  of  Ler- 
wick was  obtained  ;  and  a  party  of 
Highlanders  offered  to  assist  St.  Clyde 
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in  the  pursuit  as  far  as  Glen  Dochart, 
or  even  of  Loch  Earn  Head. 

In  this  pursuit  the  weather  was  ex- 
cessively cold,  dry,  and  windy ;  and  as 
it  was  necessary  for  the  pursuers  to 
bivouac  among  the  hills,  the  High- 
landers without  any  ceremony  prepared 
to  lay  themselves  down  in  their  plaids 
on  the  leeward  side  of  the  hill  5  and, 
accordingly,  each  of  the  hardy  moun- 
taineers, holding  up  a  corner  of  his 
plaid  a  little  above  his  head,  turned 
himself  round  and  round  till  he  was 
enveloped  by  the  whole.  They  then 
laid  themselves  dolVn  on  the  heath, 
where  the  dew  of  the  night,  and  the 
warmth  of  their  bodies,  made  a  steam 
like  that  of  a  boiling  kettle.  During 
the  night  St.  Clyde,  Whiggans,  and 
Watson  kept  themselves  warm  by  the 
blaze  of  a  fire  they  had  lighted  up. 

From  Loch  Earn  Head  they  pursued 
their  journey  to  Callander,  and  here 
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they  got  certain  accounts  of  a  man 
answering  the  description  of  Lerwick 
having  gone  to  Doune,  or  Alloa;  and 
about  two  miles  to  the  east  of  Alloa, 
this  man  was  seen,  the  evening  of  the 
preceding  day,  to  have  crossed  tlie 
ferry.  There  was  now  no  doubt  that 
he  had  gone  to  Edinburgh. 

When  Whiggans  and  St.  Clyde  ar- 
rived at  Edinburgh,  the  first  thing  they 
did  was  to  ascertain  the  address  of  Le- 
vingstone ;  and  St.  Clyde  accordingly 
asked  one  of  the  cadies  if  he  knew 
such  a  gentleman  in  the  law  ? 

**  Know  him,  aye,  and  there  is  no- 
body more  fit  for  his  business.'' — **  You 
can  take  us  to  him,  I  suppose:" — 
**  That  I  can,  sir;  this  way,  sir:"  and 
the  diligent  cadie  led  them  to  the  house 
of  Levingstone,  who  received  St.  Clyde 
with  all  the  sincerity  of  friendship. 

As  soon  as  the  first  salutations  were 
over,  and  some  enquiries  made  respect- 
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ing  the  newly-married  people,  Augus- 
tus and  Jessie,  '*  We  are  come,  Le- 
vingsione — this  is  Capl.Whiggans,  but 
you  are  old  acquaintances — we  are 
come  after  that  villain  Lerwick,  who 
we  much  suspect  is  now  in  Edin- 
burgh." 

*'  If  he  be  in  this  city,  we'll  have  him 
in  twenty-four  hours'  time." 

Levingstone  accordingly  sent  for 
two  cadies,  and  when  they  arrived,  he 
addressed  them, 

*'  Duncan  Macintyre,  you  know  all 
this  town  well;  and  you  do  not  want 
courage  nor  strength  :  Saunders  Pit- 
cairn,  now  we  have  a  work  to  do  will 
take  all  your  skill ; — Duncan,  and  we 
hope  Saunders,  will  be  themselves 
throughout  it  all." 

Both  the  cadies  bowed,  and  said 
they  would  do  their  best ;  and 
Whiggans,  having  pulled  from  his 
pocket  a  purse,  was  fumbling  in  the 
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opening  of  it;  when,  quoth  Duncan 
Macintyre,  "Na,  na,  sir,  tell  us 
what's  your  will;  gif  we  can  do  our 
wark, we'll  do  it  for  the  usual  fare;  gif 
it  be  honest  wark  we  desire  only  ae 
honest  reward  ;  gif  ye  hae  ought  clar- 
ty  to  do,  I*m  frighted  Duncan  Macin* 
tyre  and  Saunders  Pitcairn  canna  file 
their  hands  wi't." 

**  I  can  assure  you,  Duncan,  it  is 
nothing  disagreeable  or  nasty  you  are 
asked  to  do.  This  gentleman  is  St. 
Clyde;  you  have  heard  of  the  murder 
of  his  father.  This  gentleman  is  a 
friend;  they  are  in  pursuit  of  a  fellow 
who  is  suspected  of  having  killed  St. 
Clyde's  father  ;  and  as  there  is  reasen 
to  think  this  man  is  come  into  Edin- 
burgh, (for  he  has  been  closely  pursued 
through  the  Highlands  from  Aber- 
deen,) we  very  much  want  you  to  use 
your  utmost  endeavours  to  get  iiold  of 
him  :  at  all   events,  to  get  us  informa- 
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tion  whether  he  came  to  Auld  Reekie^ 
and  he  yet  here,  or  may  have  gone 
south." 

*'  Gif  he  be  here,  we'll  get  baud  o* 
him  J  an'  gif  we  ance  get  a  glower  o' 
him,  deil  be  in  his  bluid  but  we'll  keep 
him  as  sikker  as  ought." 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  these 
men  traversed  the  greater  part  of  the 
town,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  hear- 
ing that  a  man  answering  to  the  de- 
scription of  Lerwick,  was  secreted  in  a 
house  not  far  from  the  east-end  of  the 
North  Loch. 

As  soon  as  this  discovery  was  made, 
the  cadies  hastened  to  Levingstont's 
house,  and  camnuinicated  the  result  of 
their  search.  Accordingly,  two  of  the 
town  officers  with  a  warrant,  the  two 
cadies  with  Lieutenant  Stuart,  who 
had  joined  St.  Clyde  at  Levingstone*s, 
proceeded  to  the  retreat  of  Lerwick. 
The  cadies  and  the  officers  entered^ 
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showed   the   warrant,   and   demanded 
where  Lerwick  was.  He  had  just  gone 
out,  but  would  be  in  presently;    they 
would  not  leave  the  house,  but  would 
wait  till  he  returned.     Lieutenant  Stu- 
art doubted  the  truth  of  the  tale  that 
Lerwick   was   out,    and    accordingly 
proceeded  by  a  ladder  up  to  a  loft  or 
garret,    where,    finding    a    man   fast 
asleep,  on  a  miserable  bed,  he  instant- 
ly threw  himself  upon  him,  and  pre- 
vented his  getting  up  till  the  others 
came  to  his  assistance ;  and  thus  was 
Lerwick   without  any  scuffle  or  noise 
secured,  and  marched  to  the  tolbooth. 
As  soon   as  Lerwick  was    secured, 
Whiggans   left  St.  Clyde,    saying   "  I 
can't  remain  here,  but  you  shall  hear 
from  me  in  a  week's  time.^' 

Levingstone  and  St.  Clyde  did  all 
they  could  to  persuade  him  to  stop, 
but  he  would  not  on  any  account 
whatever. 
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*'  I  must  not,"  said  the  outlaw,  "be 
caught  in  a  place  where  one  of  my 
people  met  with  so  little  mercy." — "But 
you  can  be  safe  enough  here,"  said 
Levingstone.  "What?  d'ye  mean  to 
tell  me  I'm  safe  in  a  place  where  Ler- 
wick was  so  easily  found  out?  no,  no, 
gentlemen, — you  have  only  to  take 
care  of  Lerwick:  our  work's  not  done, 
depend  on't ;  the  rascal  you've  caught, 
is  only  the  less  villain ;  a  spur  in  the 
head  is  worth  twa  in  the  heel ;  its  long 
since  I  told  him  not  to  meddle  with 
the  deil,  and  the  laird's  bairns. — I'm 
off;  I'll  either  win  the  horse  or  tyne 
the  saddle. — And  Lerwick  will  find  out 
now,  that  he  has  need  o'  a  lang  spoon 
that  sups  wi'  the  deil." 

That  night  Lerwick  was  brought 
before  a  magistrate,  and  a  precognition 
was  taken ;  but  it  was  still  doubted 
whether  he  was  concerned  in  the  mur- 
der or  not. 
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Just  as  the  examination  closed,  a 
messenger  arrived  from  Bute,  desiring 
the  immediate  attendance  of  Mr.  Lev- 
ingstone  at  the  manse,  on  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance;  but  though 
asked,  the  messenger  could  only  tell 
that  "he  was  sent  to  bring  Mr.  Lev- 
ingstone  faster  than  the  post.'* 

The  trial  of  Lerwick  could  not  take 
place,  till  the  minister  and  the  dominie 
should  be  present;  and  as  Inverary 
was  the  place,  where  all  crimes  com- 
mitted north  of  Dumbarton  were  taken 
cognizance  of,  the  prisoner  was  sent 
to  the  county-town  of  Argyleshire, 
there  to  be  tried.  And  Levingstone 
now  mentioned  to  St.  Clyde  the  letter 
of  Villejuive,  which  we  have  recorded. 
Colin  was  thunderstruck  at  the  recital 
of  its  contents,  and  a  thousand  oppo- 
site thoughts  invaded  his  mind;  but, 
just  as  he  was  ruminating  on  what  he 
had  heard,   and    questioning   Leving- 
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stone  as  to  his  opinion,  Lieutenant 
Stuart  ushered  his  brother  Augustus 
into  their  presence. 

The  moment  these  long  known 
friends  met,  there  was  an  exchange  of 
the  firmest  friendship  given.  Leving- 
stone  was  now  going  on  in  the  first 
style  in  his  profession ;  the  Stuarts  had 
realized  the  fruits  of  a  fortunate  early 
life;  and  St.  Clyde  alone  was  the  child 
of  sorrow  and  increasing  anxiety — but 
he  had  too  much  of  the  man  in  him 
to  give  way  to  trifles,  or  to  shrink  in 
the  gathering  storm.  And  when  each 
had  questioned  the  other,  much  and 
kindly  respecting  his  family — "  You 
will  go  with  me  just  now,  St.  Clyde,*' 
said  Augustus,  "  and  see  my  wife  and 
sister ;  I  am  sure  they  will  be  as  sorrow- 
fully joyful  at  the  sight  of  you,  as  any 
woman  but  the  distressed  Miss  Ellen, — 
and  you'll  go  with  us,  Levingstone.'* 

« I  am  under  orders  to  go  to  Bute 
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immediately,"  said  Levingstone.  "You 
can  take  St.  Clyde  to  your  house.  I 
go  off  this  very  night  for  Glasgow,  and 
thence  to  Greenock,  where  I  shall  take 
the  packet  for  Rothsay.'' 

To  Mr.  Stuart's,  St.  Clyde  went. 
The  sight  of  Colin  was  far  more  than 
Eliza  could  support;  she  could  just 
scream,  then  fainted  ;  was  then  restor- 
ed to  the  usual  tone  of  her  natural  tem- 
perament ;  and  now  she  was  calm,  and 
in  that  state  when  an  elegant  woman 
looks  only  the  lovelier  and  the  more 
captivating  for  being  greatly  distressed 
by  a  sudden  transport  of  joy.  Her  fa- 
ther and  her  sister-in-law  soothed  her 
mind;  and  when  poor  Eliza  was  com- 
posed, Mr.  Stuart  turned  to  St.  Clyde, 
and  gave  him  a  hearty  embrace,  and 
"  thanked  the  Author  of  their  exist- 
ence for  his  protecting  hand  over  the 
son  of  St.  Clyde.'' 

The  prospects  of  Colin  were  now 
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perhaps  darker,  but  the  afTectioii   of 
Eliza  was  greater  than  ever.  Such  was 
the  unadorned  sincerity  of  his  manners, 
and  the  disinterested  path  he  pursued, 
that    Augustus,    who   often   regretted 
there  was  no  prospect  of  Ehza  ever 
seeing  CoHn,  now  rejoiced  there  was 
some  hopes  of  rendering  agreeable  the 
future  Hfe  of  bis  sister;  for  the  idea  had 
never  forsaken  his  mind,  that  there  was 
more  than  ordinary  civility  on  Eliza's 
part  to  Colin  ;  but  the  distress,  the  joy, 
and  affection  of  the  young  lady,  were 
not  now  to  be  measured  by  the  cool 
rules  of  arithmetic;  in  the  billows  of 
affliction,    and   the   transports  of  joy, 
the  power  of  numbers  loses  all  its  force. 
The  sympathy  and  interest  raised  by 
the  fate  of  St. Clyde's  family,  gave  a  new 
elevation  to  sentiments  of  the  most  no- 
ble   and    devoted    affection ;   and    the 
misfortunes  of  Ellen  and  Colin  left  no- 
thing in  the  breast  of  Mr.  Stuart's  fa- 
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mWy,  but  the  communion  and  conso- 
lation of  long-established  and  much- 
tried  friendship. 

The  very  mention  of  the  Laird  St. 
Clyde  brought  strings  of  pearly  drops 
from  the  eyes  of  Eliza;  the  afflictions 
of  Colin  gave  him  a  relation  to  every 
branch  of  Mr.  Stuart's  family,  and  en- 
deared him  to  Eliza  much  beyond  the 
general  tone  of  sympathizing  nature. 

Mr.  Stuart  now  lived  in  the  house  of 
his  son  Augustus,  and  he  asked  Colin 
if  he  would  not  make  his  son's  house 
his  home  whilst  he  remained  in  Edin- 
burgh. The  reply  in  the  affirmative 
produced  a  sensation  in  the  breast  of 
Ehza,  which  her  elegant  manners  and 
good  sense  served  well  to  develope.  But 
those  who  have  seen,  with  a  discerning 
eye,  the  form  of  beauty  sorrowing 
through  a  smile  beyond  the  powder  of 
language  ;  those  in  whose  breast,  in  all 
the  bloom  of  youth,  there  have  been 
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deeplysown  affliction's  bitterest  thorns; 
those  who  have  seen  an  elegance  of 
strong  attractive  grief  or  mien  that 
masked  inexorable  anguish  ;  those  who 
have  heard  the  whispering  friend  dis- 
close with  tremulous  eloquence  her 
boundless  confidence  in  Heaven's  am- 
ple goodness;  those  who  have  seen  a 
humble  and  resigned  soul  succumbing 
to  the  impenetrable  ways  of  Provi- 
dence;— these  are  they  who  can  paint 
to  imagination's  fertile  eye,  the  object 
on  whom  with  wondrous  gaze  St.  Clyde 
now  looked,  and  looking  loved. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  a  manner 
that  the  votaries  of  folly  could  not  envy, 
for  they  could  have  no  participation  in 
it.  There  the  sympathizing  mind,  the 
recollections  of  the  wrongs  of  fate,  the 
woes  of  St.  Clyde's  family,  called  into 
exercise  every  charm  of  wisdom  and  of 
worth  ;  for  the  softening  soul  of  Eliza, 
that  had  learned  with  what  energy  the 
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hand  ot  virtue  and  of  friendship  should 
mingle  in  the  bitter  tide  of  passion 
swelling  with  distress  and  pain  to  mi- 
tigate the  sharp  with  gracious  drops  of 
cordial  pleasure,  now  showed  itself 
by  the  kindest  looks  that  turned  St. 
Clyde's  heart  to  rapture,  and  produced 
that  endearment  which  nature  gives  to 
mutual  friendship. 

When  St.  Clyde  retired  to  rest  that 
evening,  the  transitions  of  his  mind 
were  as  quick  as  the  sweeping  gale  on 
the  land,  and  on  the  deep ;  and  thought 
crowded  upon  thought,  and  image  piled 
upon  image,  and  persons  and  places, 
though  far  asunder,  the  dead  and  the 
living,  past  afflictions  and  prospective 
bliss,  all  rushed  upon  his  mind  in  un- 
distinguished precedency,  each  thought 
brushing  over  with  successive  dark  ob- 
livion all  traces  of  its  predecessor.  But 
the  name  of  Villejuive,  the  letter  Le- 
vingstone   hinted   at,    the   impervious 
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conduct  of  his  uncle,  bade  defiance  to 
St.Clyde*s  efforts  to  get  one  night's  solid 
sleep;  and  he  arose  in  the  morning 
tired  by  watching,  and  chafed  in  mind 
by  the  bitterness  of  his  thoughts,  and 
the  horror  to  which  he  was  reduced  by 
the  inferences  he  drew  from  a  close 
examination  of  the  things  that  had 
transpired  in  Bute  since  his  visit  to 
Mull. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

The  wars  are  o'er,  and  I'm  come  hame. 

Burns. 

It  was  on  the  Sunday  after  St.  Clyde 
left  Bute,  that  almost  all  the  families 
of  the  parish  were  assembled  in  the  kirk, 
and  Mr.  Thornhill  had  just  given  out 
the  psalm  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon 
service,  when  there  was  heard  bv^  the 
congregation  a  thump,  thump,  but 
still  louder  and  quicker,  thump,  thump, 
upon  the  pavement  that  led  from  the 
church-yard  gate  to  the  kirk ;  at  last, 
the  door  was  opened,  and  thump, 
thump,  which  an  arch  school-boy 
termed  **  Dot-and-go-one,"  now  turned 
the  eyes  of  the  audience  to  the  main 
door  of  the  church,  and  the  minister 
hinaself  looked  that  way. 
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It  was  only  Fergus  Maclean  com- 
ing to  the  kirk  before  he  went  to  his 
father's  house.  He  had  just  landed 
that  morning,  *'  a  poor  but  honest  sol- 
dier," docked  of  a  limb,  but  furnished 
with  a  wooden  leg ;  it  was  that  ]eg  that 
played  thump,  thump.  His  knapsack 
he  still  wore,  and  his  bonnet  and  red 
coat  indicated  much  service. 

But  the  hero  did  not  offer  to  sit 
down ;  he  pushed  his  back  against  the 
wall  directly  before  the  pulpit,  laying 
down  on  the  floor  at  the  same  time  his 
bonnet,  and  pulling  from  his  pocket  a 
small  Bible,  "  to  find  the  place,"  for 
somebody  had  offered  him  a  psalm- 
book,  but  Fergus  did  not  need  it.  The 
Bible  his  father  had  given  him  when 
he  went  away,  had  gone  through  all 
dangers  with  him,  and  had  been  his 
companion  in  the  tented  field,  on  the 
deep,  and  after  the  battle's  roar.  Fer- 
gus would  read  over  one  of  the  trium- 
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phant  songs  of  David,  or  the  song  of 
Moses  and  the  people  of  Israel,  after 
they  had  made  the  passage  of  the  Red- 
Sea;  the  conduct  of  Abram  in  the  bat- 
tle of  the  kings ;  and  the  unshaken 
faith  of  Daniel,  Shadrech,  Mesech,  and 
Abednego,  his  father  had  taught  him 
to  follow,  as  lie  would  that  of  Paul  in 
the  ship  on  his  voyage  to  Rome. 

The  poor  dominie  was  precentor, 
and  when  the  minister  had  read  the 
psalm,  Mr.  Maclean  could  not  raise 
the  tune.  Indeed,  he  did  not  seem  to 
know  that  the  psalm  had  been  read 
out,  for  he  kept  gazing  on  his  son, 
and  yet  he  would  not  leave  the  desk 
to  run  and  embrace  him;  it  was  nearly 
ten  minutes  before  any  one  offered  to 
assist  Mr.  Maclean,  for  when  he  tried 
to  sing,  he  had  the  book  open  at  the 
proper  place,  but  his  spectacles  were 
so  dim  he  could  not  see  the  words  he 
was  going  to  sing.    He  wiped  with  his 
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pocket-handkerchief  these  dim  specta- 
cles; he  put  them  on  his  nose,  he 
looked  at  the  book,  and  still  he  could 
not  see.  He  rubbed  them  with  the 
sleeve  of  his  coat  and  a  corner  of  his 
cravat,  then  put  them  on  his  nose  and 
looked  at  the  book,  still  the  words 
were  so  many  spots  or  daubs  to  him. 

"  It's  a  gude  maut  that  comes  a 
will,  Mr.  Maclean,"  said  Mr.  Gillies, 
who  was  one  of  the  elders  that  sat  be- 
side the  precentor's  desk  :  **  dight  your 
een;  sorrow  and  ill  weather  comes  un- 
sent  for :"  and  Mr.  Maclean  did  so  ;  it 
was  the  big  drop  in  either  eye  that 
beclouded  vision,  and  put  the  good 
man  to  the  trouble  of  twice  wiping  his 
spectacles. 

The  song  of  Zion  was  sung  with 
impatient  but  pious  breasts ;  and  the 
pastor  had  scarcely  given  his  flock  his 
orison,  when  Sandy  Glass,  Rab  Roy, 
the  dominie    and    bis    wife,    pressed 
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through  the  aisle  to  get  up  to  Fergus, 
who  was  by  this  time  surrounded  by 
the  people  of  these  pews  that  were  next 
the  door,  and  the  door  was  shut,  and 
nobody  for  seven  minutes  offered  to 
open  it.  When  the  door  was  opened, 
and  the  people  got  out  into  the  church- 
yard, as  Fergus  was  the  only  one  of 
the  young  men  who  had  gone  for  St. 
Clyde,  and  survived  the  hardships  of 
four  years'  incessant  campaigning,  and 
the  murderous  effects  of  several  grand 
battles,  besides  "plenty  of  skirmishing, 
and  lots  of  out-post  duty,'*  as  Macbean 
termed  it,  all  the  parents,  and  brothers, 
and  sisters,  among  whom  time  liad 
made  little  alteration,  assembled  around 
young  Maclean  in  mournful  mood, 
each  father  asking  for  his  son,  and 
every  mother  lamenting  the  "  hap  o' 
her  ain  bairn;"  and  little  Davie  Gra- 
hame,  and  his  little  sister;  somebody 
lifted  the  pretty  little  maid  from  the 
VOL.  III.  O 
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skirts  of  the  group,  and  handed  her 
over  the  people's  heads,  and  threw  her 
into  Fergus's  arms;  all  now  burst  forth 
in  grief;  Sergeant  Macbean  got  hold 
of  little  Davie  Grahame,  and  the  crowd 
made  room  for  the  dominie,  the  minis- 
ter, and  the  sergeant  to  get  forward. 

Fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters, 
and  hopeless  sweethearts,  weeped  the 
tear  of  sympathy,  and  cast  an  eye  of 
envy  on  the  poor  dominie,  walking  by 
the  side  of  his  son,  now  *^  curtailed  of 
his  fair  proportions  of  man's  dimen- 
sions;" and  as  Fergus  could  not  yet 
walk  very  gently  with  the  wooden  leg, 
'*  the  bird  maun  flighter,  that  flies  wi' 
ae  wing,"  said  Sandy  Glass. 

Still  Fergus  was  a  son  ;  and  perhaps 
if  he  too  had  fallen  in  battle,  the  griefs 
of  the  people  that  now  flocked  round 
him  might  have  closed  much  sooner, 
for  they  could  not  look  upon  the  do- 
minie and  Fergus,  v/ithout  dropping  a 
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tear  and  heaving  a  sigh  at  the  recollec- 
tion of '*  their  ain  bairn  lying  cauld  in 
unchristian  grave." 

The  next  day  the  sergeant  and  Fer- 
gus vi^ere  recounting  "  the  deeds  of 
other  times,"  and  relating  the  marvel- 
lous, in  presence  of  all  who  came  to 
the  smithy ;  for  Mactaggart  was  the 
most  inquisitive  man  living ;  and  though 
the  sergeant  had,  from  being  among 
the  French,  become  nearly  "  as  loqua- 
cious as  a  crov/,"  still  he  and  Macbean 
would  not  voluntarily  say  what  each 
had  gone  through,  for  it  was  Sergeant 
Macbean's  motto,  that  '^naithing's  to 
be  done  in  haste,  but  gripping  of  fleas." 

But  this  day  the  rencounter  of  St. 
Clyde  and  Macbean  with  the  robbers 
was  talked  of,  and  Macbean  for  the 
first  time  boasted  of  having  partly  dis- 
armed the  enemy.'* 

"  What  gat  ye  man  ?''  cried  Mac- 
taggart;  *'  a  dirk  ?'* — 

o  2 
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"  Na,  na;  nae  dirk,  but  a  pistol.'* 
**  A  pistol,  man  ;  vvhar  is't  ?" 
"  At  hame,  at  Mr.  Maclean's  house: 
let  by-ganes  be  by-ganes,  I'll  keep  the 
pouch  gun;  it's  a  sin  to  lie  on  the  deil, 
but  I  could  a*  gatten  a  yellow  boy  for 
the  pistol,  but  I'll  keep  it.'' 

*'  Ay,  do  sae,  sergeant ;  it's  an  ill 
pack  that's  nae  worth  the  custom;  but 
Avha  wad  gi'ye  ane  and  twenty  shillings 
for  it,  Mr.  Macbean  ?"  said  Sandy  Glass. 
"Gif  ye  winna  sell  it,  ye  ken  ye 
winna." 

But  here  the  company  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  the  dominie, 
and  all  his  guests  went  home  to  din- 
ner. After  dinner,  Fergus  wished  to 
see  the  pistol,  and  Macbean  went  to 
his  knapsack,  brought  it  out,  and 
handed  it  to  Fergus;  Sandy  Glass  stood 
looking  in  at  the  room-window,  for  it 
was  open. — "Bless  me,  sergeant,"  cried 
Maclean,  "this  is  a  fine  pistol,  it  has 
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once  belonged  to  somebody  great;" 
and  looking  more  narrowly  at  it,  "  this^ 
is  the  arms  of  the  captain  on  the  stock ; 
look,  father,  isn't  that  the  arms  of  St. 
Clyde?" 

*' That's  Colin's  pistol,  that's  the  wee 
gun  he  left,  when  he  gaed  away  to  the 
wars,"  cried  Glass;  "  I  can  see  as  far 
through  a  mill-stane  as  he  that  picked 
it ;  I  ken'd  he  wad  gar  ye  trow  that 
the  moon's  made  of  green  cheese ;  it 
was  his  uncle  that  gat  the  pistols  an'  a 
the  things  in  the  muckle  garret;  aye, 
now,  now,  Mr.  Maclean,  dinna  ye 
think,  as  I  mony  time  said,  he  wad  rake 
hell  for  a  bodle ;  it  was  nae  Lerwick; 
it  was  ither  fowk .ioo  ;  twa  men  'greed 
to  kill  the  young  laird  and  sergeant  at 
night,  naebody  else  but  them  ; — I'll 
ne'er  put  the  rogue  aboon  the  gentle- 
man, it  was  the  Charlie's  man  that  did 
the  bluidy  wark." 

The  dominie  examined  the  pistol, and 
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declared  the  engraved  work  to  be  the 
arms  of  St.  Clyde,  hut  greatly  defaced 
by  ill  usage. 

''  And  you  wrested  this  pistol  "  said 
the  dominie,  **from  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  men  who  attacked  you  ?" 

"To  be  sure  I  did,"  replied  Macbean, 

"  And  from  the  tallest  one,  I  think 
it's  said." 

"  Yes,  from  the  big  fellow  with  the 
tattered  jacket  and  the  auld  holed 
trowsers.'* 

"  I  ken  mair  about  it  yet ;  fools 
should  ne*er  hae  chapping  sticks;  but 
gif  ye'll  let  me  glower  at  the  wee  gun, 
Tse  may  be  tell  ye  a'  about  it,''  said 
Glass. 

The  pistol  was  given  to  him,  and  he 
no  sooner  seized  it  than  he  cried  for 
joy,  and  exclaimed,  "it's  the  vera  pistol 
he  gaed  to  Colin  when  he  was  a  wee 
thing,  and  Sandy  Glass  was  a  wee  cal- 
lan;  I  mind  the  day  my  faithcr  took 
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him  to  the  very  place  whare  the  young 
laird  and  his  cousins  were  fishing — aye, 
and  I  mind  the  bag  vvi'  the  fishing 
hooks,  and  the  snoods/' 

"  What  bag,  Sandy  ?  is  it  the  bag  in 
my  school  r" — "Aye  is't,  sir, the  same.'' 

"And  what  of  the  man  who  gave  it; 
do  you  know  him,  Sandy?"  said  Air. 
Maclean. 

*'  Every  craw  thinks  its  ain  bird 
whitest, — may  be  he's  nae  blacker  than 
his  neighbour." 

"  Who,  Sandy?  the  man  from  whom 
the  sergeant  took  the  pistol,  or  the  man 
who  gave  it  to  St.  Clyde?"  said  the 
dominie. 

"  Na,  na,  it's  nae  him,  but  him  that 
gaed  the  pistol  to  Colin;  gif  ye'll  send 
for  Mr.  Levingstone  frae  Edenbruch  ;  I 
ken  hovv-  to  find  the  man  that  had  the 
pistol  afore  Colin  gat  it,  an'  the  deils 
chap  that  Mr.  Macbean  took  it  frae." 

All  the  company  went  over  to  the 
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manse,  and  the  minister  heard  the 
whole  of  what  we  have  related.  And 
a  person  was  sent  off  express  to  Edin- 
burgh, for  Levingstone ;  and  it  was 
with  that  person  that  he  came  to  Bute, 
leaving  Colin  in  the  company  of  the 
beautiful  Eliza. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Nature  within  me  seems. 

In  all  her  functions,  weary  of  herself. 
And  I  shall  shortly  be  with  them  that  rest. 

MiLTON'. 

Levingstone  had  no  sooner  arrived 
at  the  manse,  than  the  affair  of  the 
robbers  and  the  pistol  was  investigated. 
Sergeant  Macbean  being,  put  upon  his 
oath,  swore  that  the  pistol  he  produced, 
was  the  pi'^tol  he  wrested  from  the 
tallest  of  the  assassins;  and  when  he 
was  questioned  why  he  did  not  men- 
tion it  to  St.  Clyde,  all  the  answer 
Macbean  would  give,  was,  that  "it  was 
nae  the  fashion  for  a  soger  to  brag  to 
Jiis  captain  o'  ought  he  fleeched  frae. 
the  hyde  o'  an  enemy."  > 

O  5 
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A  letter  was  written  requesting  Co- 
lin's  presence  at  Bute  immediately: 
and  that  evening,  as  the  minister  and 
Levingstone  were  going  to  supper, 
widow  Glass  arrived  at  the  manse, 
and  *'  wanted  a  word  o'  Sandy."  He 
came  to  the  door  to  his  mother,  for 
she  would  not  come  in,  and  Sandy  in- 
stantly *'  had  ae  word  for  the  lug  o' 
Maister  Levingstone,"  and  he  ventured 
into  the  presence  of  the  company,  mut- 
tering "mair  hamely  than  welcome^ 
it  may  come  in  an  hour,  that  winna 
come  in  seven  year ;  Maister  Leving- 
stone, wad  ye  just  step  this  way,  ye're 
wanted  a  wee  while." 

*'  Go,  Mr.  Levingstone — go  and  see 
what  he  wants,"  said  Mr.  Thornhill. 

Levingstone  came  out,  and  as  they 
walked  through  the  passage,  **  Keep 
your  mouth  close,  and  your  een  open, 
as  ye  gang  up  the  glen;  kindness, 
comes  a'  will,  it  canna  be  coft ;  it  will 
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creep  where  it  canna  gang;  he's  up 
the  glen  a  tether's  length  only." 

"  Who's  up  the  glen,  Sandy  ?" 

"Gang  and  see,  sir;  sine  come  to 
your  supper;  the  minister  'Jl  wait  for 
ye,  and  gif  he  dinna,  it's  nae  the  cowl 
that  makes  the  friar." 

Levingstone  advanced,  and  Sandy 
ran  up  the  bank  side,  and  there  was  pre- 
sently heard  a  rustlingamongthe bushes 
on  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  Levingstone 
immediately  recognized  Whiggans. 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Lev- 
ingstone ;  I  have  set  my  people  to 
watch  him;  its  lang  or  the  deil  be 
found  dead  at  a  dike-side." 

*'  Watch  whom?  but  I  am  glad  you 
are  well,  Mr.  Whiggans." 

"  Have  not  you  heard  of  the  pistol^ 
Mr.  Levingstone  ?" 

"  I  have,  and  it  is  a  very  mysterious 
affair,  indeed." 

*^  Mysterious ! — it's  as  clear  as  the 
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sun,  Mr.Levingstone.*' — ''Do  you  sup- 
pose it  was  Mon.  Villejuive  that  at- 
tacked Colin  and  the  sergeant?  do  you 
think  so,  Mr.  Whiggans?" 

"  Mr.  Levingstone,  I  assure  you  I 
do  think  it  was ;  for  who  but  he  could 
have  that  pistol  ?'* 

"It  might  have  gone  from  him  or 
from  Colin  into  some  other  hands; 
might  it  not,  Mr.  Whiggans  ?" 

"  Oh  !  you  don't  know  the  history 
of  that  pistol ;  it  was  a  present  for  Co- 
lin ;  it  was  a  reward  for  his  thought- 
lessness,— for  his  services  in  making 
rockets  of — of — what  was  my  ruin. 
Go  and  examine  the  bag  which  Louis 
Villejuive  gave  his  school-master;  it's 
still  in  Mr.  Maclean's  possession;  aye, 
and  show  Colin  the  pistol;  try  if  An- 
drew Gillies  can't  find  its  fellow  about 
the  cairn  of  St.  Clyde." 

"  But  where  do  you  suppose  Ville^ 
juive  is  ?" 
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"  Where  is  he  ?  still  where  Cohn 
left  him;  at  any  rate  he  was  there 
four  days  ago." 

**Come,  you'll  go  with  me  to  the 
minister,  won't  you  ?  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  you  to  come  forward  in  this 
business." 

"  What  ?  I  come  forward, — and  go 
to  the  minister,  just  now  ? — no,  no, 
that'll  never  do.  I  should  like  to 
assist  in  finding  out  this  murderer,  but 
I  can  hardly  bring  myself  into  public 
notice  but  at  the  risk  of  my  neck." 

"  But  you  can  go  incognito  to  the 
minister,  he  will  not  know  ye  r" 

"  Not  know  me  !  won't  he  ?  let  the 
old  gentleman  alone  for  that, — he's  as 
gleg's  an  owl  in  the  gloamin." 

"Then  I  must  wait  for  Colin;  and 
in  the  mean  time  we'll  get  a  warrant 
for  the  apprehension  of  ^'illejuive." 

*'  Then  do  not  lose  any  time  about 
it;  and  if  Villejuive  should  have  left  the 
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place  lie  was  in  four  days  ago,  some  of 
nw  people  will  have  followed  him." 

"  Hav'nt  I  my  people  ?  that  is, 
those  1  speak  of  are  my  men  ;  the 
persons  I  employ  in  the  Highlands,  in 
the  way  of  my  business;  'tis  they 
that  watch  the  foreigner;  depend  on't, 
they'll  not  lose  sight  of  him  ;  tell  the 
officers  to  call  at  Alexander  Mac- 
phaiTs  in  Airdshlel,  before  they  go 
into  V^illejuive's,  and  heMi  tell  them 
whether  Monsieur  is  then  gone.*' 

**  And  if  he  be  gone?'* 

"  Have  not  I  said  that  MacphaiPs 
their  guide  now;  after  they  have  got  hold 
of  iiim,  never  fear  but  he'll  take  them 
to  tlie  very  spot  where  Villejuive  is.^' 

"  And  you  v/ill  not  go  to  the  manse 
with  me?  but  you  can  have  no  objec- 
tion to  go  to  the  schoolmaster's,  have 
vou  ?" 

*'  Mr.  Maclean's  brother  to  the  mi- 
nister— thev  are    sworn   friends  as  to 
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the  politics  each  holds,  if  we  except 
the  good  dominie's  drams  and  pinches 
of  snuff. — But, — oho  !  do  you  see 
that  ?^' 

"  What?  I  do  not  see  any  one." 

"  No — it's  true  there  is  not  a  man  to 
be  seen,  but  do  you  not  see  the  burn 
red  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not 
observe  you  pointed  to  the  burn." 

"  To  be  sure  I  did ;  I'll  ne'er  keep  a 
dog  and  bark  mysel;  that's  Glass's  sig- 
nal for  an  intruder;  he's  an  puphen- 
brained  fellow  ;  he  that  will  coupar, 
will  to  coupar, — good  by." 

"And  you're  off,  areyou,Mr.  Whig- 
gans  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  am, — its  gude  sleep- 
ing in  a  hale  skin;  you  cannot  be  ig- 
norant of  the  precognition  that  was 
taken  by  the  Laird  St.  Clyde  and  bail- 
lie  llan  Don,  when  Mactaggart  inter- 
cepted my  letter." 
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Ami  in  an  instant  Whiggaiis  was 
hid  by  the  bushes,  and  a  man  was  seen 
wanderin:^  down  the  glen,  with  a  lame 
sheep  on  his  shoulders. 

Levingstone  went  home  to  the 
manse,  consulted  with  the  minister, 
and  rode  intoRothsay;  and  baillie  Ilan 
Don  made  out  the  warrant  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  Villejuive,  but  not  with- 
out considerable  horror  and  reluctance, 
to  believe  it  possible  that  a  man  of 
Mon.  Villejuive's  character,  could  have 
been  guilty  of  such  a  horrible  crime, 
as  the  discovery  of  the  pistol  seemed 
to  impute  to  him. 

The  officers  were  dispatched,  but 
Villejuive  was  gone  from  home;  Ijovv- 
ever  Alexander  Macphail  conducted 
them  to  tlie  retreat  of  Villejuive,  but 
he  escajxd  before  they  could  seize 
him;  and  in  two  days  after,  his  body 
was  found  washed  upon  the  rocks.  It 
was  supposed    he    had  leaped  from  a 
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high  rock  into  the  sea,  as  his  great- 
coat was  found  on  the  summit  of  the 
chff. 

The  sessions  were  to  be  holden  on 
the  month  following;  and  in  the  mean 
time  Lerwick  was  examined  by  all  the 
magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace, 
in  the  shires  of  Argyle  and  Bute. 

The  minister,  the  school-master,  and 
tiie  sergeant,  when  the  report  of  Vil- 
lejuive's  suicide  was  brought  Viiem, 
prepared  to  go  to  Inve rary,  and  tliev 
proposed  to  ride  to  Ettrick  bay;  and 
Sandy  Glass  having  been  forbidden  to 
ride  with  them,  though  he  had  urged 
it  piteously — there  was  hardly  a  person 
but  felt  for  poor  Sandy — "  It  matters 
nae,"  quoth  he;  "  there's  muckle  to  do 
when  dominies  ride;  I  ken  wha  ibund 
it  a*  out,  and  gif  they  winna  let  me 
ride,  may  be  they  winna  hang  the  bir- 
kie.  Peter's  nae  worth  a  woodie,  gif  his 
maister  hae  taen  the  loup.'* 
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When  asked  "  Guilty  or  not  guilty,"* 
Lerwick  preserved  the  most  sullen  si- 
lence, as  he  did  also  throughout  the 
whole  trial ;  and  though  there  remain- 
ed no  doubt  that  he  was  accessory  both 
to  the  murder  of  the  laird,  and  the  at- 
tack upon  Colin,  yet  such  was  the  dif- 
ficulty to  bring  forward  sufficient  evi- 
dence, that  the  trial  was  about  to  be 
put  off  till  the  next  circuit  of  the  judge, 
when  Lerwick,  snatching  a  dirk  from 
the  side  of  a  Highlander  who  stood 
close  beside  him,  sheathed  it  in  his 
breast,  exclaiming  *'Out!  so  much  ado 
to  get  me  hanged  !"  and  he  instantly 
expired. 

The  confusion  and  horror  of  the 
court  were  inconceivable;  and  they  se- 
parated, satisfied  that ''  whoso  sheddeth 
man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed." 

St.  Clyde  and  Levingstone  went  to 
Edinburgh,  the  minister  and  the  domi- 
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nie  to  Bute;  and  the  good  man  wrote 
the  young  Villejuives  a  very  full,  true, 
and  particular  account  of  the  discovery 
that  had  been  made,  and  the  suicide  of 
their  father;  and  begged  to  know  what 
they  intended  doing  with  the  mortgage 
of  the  estate  of  St.  Clyde.  They  re- 
turned many  thanks  to  Mr.Thornhill, 
for  his  kindness  and  goodness,  and  be- 
sought him  to  produce  to  the  fiscal 
the  postscript  to  their  letter,  by  which 
*' they  renounced  for  themselves  and 
their  heirs  for  ever,  all  title  to  the  mort- 
gage, and  to  all  monies  the  family  of 
St.  Clyde  might  be  indue  their  late 
wretched  parent,"  adding  that  they 
should  change  their  names,  and  might 
in  future  be  addressed  as  "  Louis  and 
James  Bonandros.'* 

St.  Clyde  returned  to  Bute,  after  he 
had  spent  a  month  with  his  friends,  the 
Stuarts,  at  Edinburgh;  and  when  h« 
got  possession  of  the  estate  of  his  la- 
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mented  sire,  he  had  the  happiness,  be- 
fore he  again  joined  his  regiment,  to 
give  his  consent  to  the  marriage  of  El- 
len and  Levingstone,  which  was  so- 
lemnized by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thornhill, 
to  the  great  delight  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Levingstone,  and  Admiral  Springfield, 
who  insisted  on  the  privilege  of  giving 
away  the  happy  bride.  And  in  the 
space  of  tliree  months  more,  Mr.Thorn* 
hill  was  summoned  to  Kelvin,  where  all 
Mr.  Stuart's  family  were,  to  join  the 
hands  of  Eliza  Stuart  and  Colin  St. 
Clyde. 

THE    END.  , 


ERRATA. 

PagelJi  2nd  lirie,  for  "  lavrock,"  read  *'the  lavrock." 
Page  18,3rd  line,  for  "comee"  read  "come." 

—  4th  line  from  l-oltom,  for  "  gankie,"  read  "  gaukie. 

—  last  line,  for  "  hankie,"  read  "  hawkie." 

Pflp-e  1:34,  8lh  line,  for  "Toberniony,"  read  '^Tobermory." 
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